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LIVES  AND  LIBERTIES  TOO  SACRED 
TO  BE  MADE  POLITICAL  PAWNS 


11UH0IS  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 


THE  CHALLENGE 


JAIL  DELIVERY. 

Small's  jail  deliveries  are  beginning,  as  Senator 
Esslngton  says,  to  affect  about  every  county  In  the 
6tata  Communities  are  beginning  to  Qnd  that  they 
have  unpunished  crtniinaJa  of  unusual  depravity  re- 
turned to  them  by  executive  clemency  for  which  no 
dependable  reason  has  been  given. 

The  rapist,  pander,  robber  and  thug  and  mur- 
derer have  been  turned  loose  after  abort  periods  hi 
the  penitentiary.  A  man  wbo  assaulted  an  11 
year  old  girl  was  in  the  number.  .  A  mac  and  a  j 
woman  convicted  of  while  slaving  were  released.  I 
Bank  robbers  and  men  who  did  cold  blooded  killings  j 
have  been  let  out. 


Editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  February  10,  1924.) 


LIVES    AND    LIBERTIES    OF    HUMAN     BEINGS 
TOO   SACRED  TO   BE   MADE   POLITICAL   PAWNS. 


ARE 


I  WOULD  NOT,  UPON  MY  OWN  MOTION,  PUT  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PARDONS  AND  PAROLES 
INTO^A  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

THE  EXCEPTIONAL  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  THAT 
DIVISION,  HOWEVER,  HAS  BEEN  ATTACKED  FOR 
POLITICAL  REASONS. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  IT  BECOMES  NECESSARY  TO 
GIVE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ILLINOIS  THE  TRUE  FACTS 
AS  THEY  ARE  CONTAINED  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  RECORDS* 

LEN  SMALL. 


**A 


TRIBUNE  PAWNS 


LODIN— "The  Perjurer." 

(Chicago  Tribune — January  20,  1924.) 

GUSICKS— "The  Panderers." 

(Chicago  Tribune — January  21,  1924.) 

STRAKA— "Parole  Violator  and  Gun  Man." 

(Chicago  Tribune — January  24,  1924.) 

GILHOUSE  &  MEYER— "Rapists." 

(Chicago  Tribune — January  26,  1924.) 

BLUMSON— "The  Banker." 

(Chicago  Tribune — February  3,  1924.) 

RAYMOND— "The  Terrorist  and  Conspirator." 

(Chicago  Tribune — February  4,  1924.) 

VEAL— "Crime  vs.  Children." 

(Chicago  Tribune — February  5,  1924.) 

GRINGAS— "The  Child  Attacker." 

(Chicago  Tribune — February  6,  1924.) 

WEIL— "The  Yellow  Kid,"  Con  Man. 

(Chicago  Tribune — February  8,  1924.) 

CHAMBLIS  AND  ROSS— "White  Slavers." 

(Editorial — Chicago  Tribune — February  10,  1924.) 

CHAGNON— "The  Rapists." 

(Chicago  Tribune — February  11,  1924.) 

PASHEL— "Larceny." 

(Chicago  Tribune — February  15,  1924.) 


Truth  and  Facts  From 
the  Records 
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TRUTH  AND  FACTS  FROM  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 


We  hope  we  have  emerged  from  the  dungeons  of  the 
dark  ages.  Today  institutions  purpose  to  reclaim  the  in- 
dividual, not  destroy.  "It  is  better  to  build  a  hut  than  to 
destroy  a  palace."  If  a  man  can  be  reclaimed  or  partially 
reclaimed  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  a  real 
contribution  has  been  made  to  society. 


To  the  Men  and  Women  of  Illinois 

In  its  campaign  of  abuse,  lying,  vilification  and  misrepresentation, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  picked  and  given  publicity  to  at  least  one  case 
from  each  of  the  following  classifications:  THE  PERJURER,  THE 
PANDERER,  THE  PAROLE  VIOLATOR  AND  GUN  MAN,  THE 
RAPIST,  THE  BANKER,  THE  TERRORIST  AND  CONSPIRA- 
TOR, and  the  CHILD  ATTACKER. 

Insidiously  written,  these  Tribune  articles  leave  the  impression 
with  the  reader  that  Governor  Small  has  just  pardoned  the  criminal. 
In  the  classifications  cited  above  no  convicted  person  has  been  pardoned 
by  the  Governor.  In  one  of  the  cases  release  from  a  sentence  of  one 
year  in  the  House  of  Correction  was  by  executive  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  This  was  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence  and  not  a  pardon.  Another  case  in  the  classi- 
fication above  was  released  by  act  of  executive  clemency  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  and  the  pro- 
secuting witnesses,  numbering  about  1,800  persons,  all  members  of  the 
Master  Barbers'  Association  of  Chicago. 

The  "PERJURER,"  cited  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
upon  parole  since  October  1923. 

The  "PANDERERS,"  referred  to  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
were  released  by  executive  clemency  from  sentence  to  the  House 
of  Correction,  June  20,  1923. 

The  "PAROLE  VIOLATOR  AND  GUN  MAN,"  cited  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  back  in  the  Pontiac  Reformatory  since 
December  28,  1921.  On  January  4,  1922,  this  prisoner  was  declared 
a  violator  by  official  order  and  passed  to  the  maximum  of  his  sentence 
which  is  life. 

The  "RAPISTS,"  cited  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have  been 
upon  parole  since  October  and  November,  1922. 


The  "BANKER,"  cited  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  upon 
parole  since  March,  1923. 

The  "TERRORIST  AND  CONSPIRATOR,"  cited  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  released  by  commutation  of  sentence,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  on 
December  12,  1921. 

The  "CRIME  VS.  CHILD,"  cited  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  released  upon  parole  in  September,  1921. 

The  "CHILD  ATTACKER,"  cited  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  released  upon  parole  in  October,  1921. 

The  "RAPIST,"  cited  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  released 
upon  definite  sentence  parole  in  December,  1921. 

THE  DATES  HEREIN  GIVEN  SHOW  CONCLUSIVELY 
THAT  THESE  CASES  ARE  HERALDED  AS  EXAMPLES 
AT  THIS  TIME  BY  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  FOR  POLITI- 
CAL PURPOSES. 

No  complaint  is  made  in  any  case  that  the  prisoner  has  violated 
his  parole.  Not  sufficient  time  served  is  the  criticism  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  Members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  charged 
with  official  responsibility  under  the  law,  intently  studying  these  prob- 
lems, devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  work  and  having  all  the  facts 
before  them  in  each  individual  case,  are  far  better  fitted  to  determine 
the  length  of  incarceration  for  every  human  being  than  a  newspaper. 
The  time  has  not  arrived  in  Illinois  when  a  newspaper,  unconcerned 
with  the  public  welfare,  and  controlled  only  by  a  desire  to  destroy, 
shall  determine  the  length  of  incarceration  for  the  wards  of  the  state 
in  its  penal  institutions. 

To  be  judged  fairly  the  official  record  in  its  entirety  must  be 
considered. 

If  the  official  record  is  to  be  determined  upon  the  rapist  classi- 
fication, all  rape  cases  for  a  given  year  or  a  biennial  period  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Likewise  if  the  perjurer  classification  is  to  be 
considered,  the  action  in  all  perjury  cases  for  a  given  period  of  time 
must  be  taken. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  so  vast 
that  its  record  of  accomplishment  and  achievement  cannot  be  deter- 
mined upon  any  individual  case  or  upon  any  separate  classification  of 
cases.  As  an  illustration,  during  the  year  1923  six  cases  of  indecent 
liberties  and  two  cases  of  crime  against  a  child  were  considered  by  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  at  the  Joliet  Penitentiary.  Of  the 
six   indecent   liberty   cases  one  was   passed   indefinitely,   due   to  a 


mental  trouble,  one  was  passed  for  four  years,  one  was  passed  for 
five  years,  and  three  were  passed  for  the  maximum  term  of  the 
sentence.  Of  the  two  crimes  against  children  cases  each  was  passed 
to  the  maximum. 

The  people  generally  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  person  go- 
ing into  prison,  expect  the  life  termer,  and  he  is  a  very  small  percent 
of  the  total,  is  coming  out  some  day  if  he  lives.  The  great  error 
which  the  public  hears  little  about  is  that  of  keeping  the  prisoner  in- 
carcerated too  long. 

The  strength  back  of  every  parole  law  lies  in  supervision  and 
aftercare  excercised  over  the  parolee  rather  than  the  length  of  time 
served  in  a  penal  institution. 

In  the  past  decade  many  persons,  not  only  in  Illinois  but  in  other 
states  as  well,  have  tried  to  walk  into  public  favor  over  the  bleached 
bones  of  the  unfortunates.  Without  exception  each  has  failed  and 
sunk  into  oblivion.     It  cannot  be  done. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  the  record  of  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  for  the  last  biennial  period  is  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  State  and  that  this  record  is  not  approached  by  any 
other  State  having  a  parole  law. 

DURING  THE  BIENNIUM  82  OUT  OF  EACH  100  PA- 
ROLED HAVE  MADE  GOOD. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  say  to  you  the  record  established 
by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  has  not  been  equalled  during 
any  prior  biennium  nor  any  individual  year. 

While  the  state-wide  record  for  the  last  biennium  shows  82  out 
of  each  100  paroled  having  made  good,  the  record  for  the  year  1923  at 
the  Joliet  prison  is  one  of  greater  accomplishment. 

THE  RECORD  FOR  THE  YEAR  1923  AT  JOLIET  REVEALS 
THAT  87  OUT  OF  EACH  100  PAROLED  HAVE  MADE  GOOD. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  reveals  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  parole  failures  and  yet  that  work  is  commend- 
ed. The  Illinois  State  Reformatory  had  only  14.13  percent  failures 
upon  parole  during  the  last  biennium. 

A  recent  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  commended  and  given  wide  publicity, 
quoted  parole  violations  in  that  state  from  all  institutions  at  26  percent. 
Parole  violations  of  the  State  of  Illinois  from  all  institutions^  only 
17.21  percent. 
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LESS  THAN  ONE  PERCENT  OF  THOSE  WHO  VIOLATE 
THEIR  PAROLE  ARE  RETURNED  UNDER  NEW  SENTEN- 
CES. 

Year  after  year  the  incoming  penal  population  in  Illinois  shows 
89    percent    first    termers. 

During  Governor  Small's  administration,  166  World  War  Veter- 
ans have  been  paroled  from  the  Pontiac  Reformatory  and  returned 
to  proper  living.  During  the  year  1923,  39  World  War  Veterans  were 
paroled  from  Joliet. 

Parole  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  not  an  executive 
act.  The  power  to  parole  is  delegated  by  law  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  which  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  a  Division. 

Year  after  year  approximately  2500  paroles  are  granted  by  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  This  requires  a  vast  amount  of 
work.     The  members  of  the  Division  devote  their  entire  time  to  it. 

The  personnel  of  the  present  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
has  not  changed  materially  in  seven  years.  It  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  civil  administrative  code  July  1,  1917.  But 
two  changes  have  been  made,  to  fill  vacancies;  one  caused  by  death  and 
the  other  by  resignation.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Division  has  been 
continuously  in  the  work  since  1913  when  he  was  appointed  a  minority 
member  of  the  former  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  by  Governor 
Dunne. 

By  hard  work,  intensive  study  and  conscientious  effort  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  have  established  this  ex- 
ceptional record.  For  upwards  of  eight  years  they  have  gone  forward 
winning,  for  their  work,  commendation  from  Judges,  State's  Attor- 
neys, Crime  Commissions,  Bar  Associations,  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
County  Officials  Their  work  also  has  received  commendation  at  the 
American  Prison  Congress  and  from  prison  officials  in  many  other 
states. 

The  Illinois  Parole  Law,  its  administration,  and  the  aftercare 
exercised  by  the  State  over  its  wards  upon  parole  have  attracted  wide 
spread  attention  throughout  the  United  States  and  recently  has 
been  made  the  object  of  study  and  scrutiny  by  the  Imperial  Prison 
Commission  of  Japan.  Pennsylvania  has  just  adopted  a  new  parole 
law  patterned  after  the  Illinois  law  and  is  inaugurating  a  similar 
system  of  aftercare  and  supervision. 

THE  GOVERNOR  HAS  NEVER  INTERFERED  WITH 
PAROLE  MATTERS. 


In  a  political  campaign  it  is  easy  for  a  newspaper,  bent  upon  de- 
struction and  unconcerned  about  the  public  welfare,  to  pick  a  few 
cases  and  hold  them  up  to  public  view  in  a. critically  destructive 
way  In  a  work  so  vast  and  important  there  will  always  be  failures. 
When  failures  cease  among  parolees  from  penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, the  millennium  will  be  reached.  But  when  you  take  one 
hundred  human  failures  and  re-establish  82  of  them  in  right  living 
you  have  accomplished  a  record  worthy  of  commendation. 

No  human  agency  can  determine,  accurately  or  definitely,  how 
long  another  human  being  shall  properly  be  incarcerated.  One 
individual  suffers  as  much  within  an  hour  as  another  may  suffer 
through  many  years  of  incarceration. 

Commitment  to  penal  institutions  and  reformatories  has  two  pur- 
poses. First  to  set  the  example  for  others  and  next  to  reform  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  time  has  not  arrived  in  Illinois  when  the  people  are  ready 
to  let  a  newspaper,  unconcerned  with  the  public  good,  determine  the 
length  of  incarceration  of  the  wards  of  the  State. 

The  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  highly 
trained,  giving  intensive  study  to  these  problems,  working  effi- 
ciently for  the  people  and  the  unfortunate  wards  of  our  State,  are 
better  fitted  to  handle  lives  and  liberties  than  a  reporter  for  The 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Constructive  criticism  always  is  welcome.  Out  of  it  comes  bet- 
terment to  the  public  welfare.  Destructive  criticism  only  tears  down 
and  destroys.     From  it  great  harm  results  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  cannot  be 
judged  upon  any  individual  case.  To  be  judged  fairly  the  record  of 
accomplishment  must  be  determined  upon  a  review  of  the  entire  field 
of  activities. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  POINTS  TO  THE  17.2  PERCENT 
WHO  FAILED. 

BUT  W7HAT  OF  THE  82.79  PERCENT  OF  THOSE  PAROL- 
ED WHO  ARE  REHABILITATED,  RETURNED  TO  THEIR 
HOMES  AND  THEIR  LOVED  ONES,  BECOMING  GOOD  CITI- 
ZENS AND  SUPPORTING  THEIR  DEPENDENTS? 

THE  RECORD— EIGHTY-TWO  OUT  OT  EACH  ONE 
HUNDRED  PAROLED  HAVE  MADE  GOOD. 

C.  H.  Jenkins, 

Director. 


TRUTH  AND  FACTS  FROM 
OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

The  cases  of  Lodin,  the  Gusicks, 
Straka,  Gilhouse  and  Meyer, 
Blumson,  Raymond,  Veal,  Grin- 
gas,  Weil,  Chamblis  and  Ross, 
and  Chagnon,  have  been  cited  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  offi- 
cial records  in  each  of  these 
cases,  submitted  by  the  Division 
of  Pardons  and  Paroles  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
follows : 
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"THE  PERJURER." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
THEODORE  LODIN. 


NOTHERCONVICT 

REED  BY  SMALL; 

IN  FOR  PERJURY 


Quesse  Juror,  Snared  in 
Bribe  Case,  Latest. 


THEODORE  LODIN 
was  received  at  the  Joliet 
prison  in  July  1922,  from 
Cook  County,  upon  a  convic- 
tion for  perjury  and  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  of  from 
1  to  14  years. 

The  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the 
offense  are  set  out  in  a  re- 
port by  the  Trial  Judge, 
Honorable  Joseph  B.  David, 
under  date  of  July  14,  1922, 
and  are  as  follows : 

"Herewith  enclosed  please  find 
report  in  the  following  cases: 

No.  28692,  People  vs.  Theodore 
G.  Lodin,  and  the  People  vs. 
Joseph  Dore,  No.  28348. 

"I  particularly  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  Theodore  Lodin, 
in  addition  to  the  verdict  the 
jury  returned  the  following  ad- 
dressed to  the  court: 

'We,  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
the  People  vs.  Theodore  G.  Lo- 
din, respectfully  request  that 
leniency  be  shown  in  passing 
sentence.' " 

Very   truly   yours, 

Signed — 'Joseph    B.    David." 

The  enclosure  referred  to 
in  the  first  paragraph  of 
Judge  David's  letter  is  as 
follows : 

"In  this  case  the  defendant 
was  charged  with  perjury  in 
having  given  false  answers  while 
called  as  a  juror  in  the  case  of 
People  vs.  Quesse  and  others. 
For  making  such  answers  he 
was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt 
by  the  trial  judge  and  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  the  county  jail,  which  sentence  has  been  vacated  since  the 
entry  of  the  judgment  in  this  cause.  The  jury,  with  their  verdict,  made  the 
following  recommendation: 

'We,  the  jury  in  the  case  of  People  vs.  Theodore  G.  Lodin,  respectfully 
request  that  leniency  be  shown  in  passing  sentence.' 

"Lodin  is  a  very  sick  man  and  needs  special  medical  attention. 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

Gov.  Small's  administration  has  been 
busy  turning  prisoners  out  of  the  pen- 
itentiary again.  Theodore  G.  Lodin, 
it  leaked  out  yesterday,  has  been 
paroled  from  Joliet.  Like  Ben  New- 
mark  and  Mike  Boyle,  who  were  par- 
doned by  Gov.  Small  from  the  Wauke- 
gan  jail,  Lodin  was  involved  in  a  jury 
bribing  scandal. 

The  governor  in  a  written  statement 
says  he  turned  loose  Newmark  and 
Boyle  because  "  they  were  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  had 
been  arbitrarily  imprisoned  contrary 
to  the  clear  provisions  of  our  stat« 
constitution." 

Possibly  Lodin  advanced  these  same 
)  reasons  for  his  release.  His  lawyer 
argued  almost  their  equivalent  when 
onvlcted 


(From  The  Chicago  Tribune 
of  January  20,  1924.) 
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"I  recommend — in  which  recommendation  the  State's  Attorney  who  prose- 
cuted the  case  concurs — that  this  defendant  be  placed  on  parole  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time  permitted  by  law." 

Signed — Joseph  B.  David, 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  ex- 
officio  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Cook  County." 

Under  date  of  May  29,  1923,  C.  M.  Reed,  Parole  Agent  made 
the  following  report: 

"I  interviewed  Asst.  State's  Attorney  Jonas  yesterday  on  this  case  and  he 
informed  me  that  in  as  much  as  Lodin  spent  several  months  in  the  County  Jail 
and  a  year  in  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  and  that  it  was  reported  to  him  that 
Lodin  was  in  bad  health,  he  directed  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  State's  Attorney's 
office  would  not  object  nor  oppose  the  release  of  Lodin." 

Lodin  was  released  upon  parole  October  8,  1923.  More  than  three 
months  thereafter  "The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper"  heralds  his 
parole  as  "ANOTHER  CONVICT  FREED  BY  SMALL:  IN  FOR 
PERJURY." 

The  perjury  offense,  for  which  Lodin  was  convicted  was,  com- 
mitted while  being  examined  for  jury  service.  When  being  examined 
for  jury  service  Lodin  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  interested  in  a 
criminal  case.  He  replied  in  the  negative  and  was  not  given  oppor- 
tunity to  make  further  explanation.  It  later  developed  Lodin  had 
been  tried  upon  a  burglary  charge  some  years  before  and  acquitted. 
The  negative  answer,  when  being  questioned  for  jury  service,  consti- 
tuted the  perjury. 

The  perjury  charge  against  him  was  prosecuted  after  a  charge 
was  made  that  he  had  accepted  a  bribe  as  a  member  of  the  jury.  Un- 
able to  prove  the  bribe  charges  he  was  then  indicted  for  perjury. 

Lodin  has  been  unable  to  do  hard  work  for  several  years  because 
of  a  tubercular  condition.  He  supported  himself  and  his  mother,  who 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  him  for  her  living,  as  a  diamond  broker. 
His  record  as  a  broker  is  clean.  Trading  diamonds  furnished  the 
livelihood  that  provided  his  living  and  that  of  his  mother.  His  health 
condition  was  such  throughout  his  incarceration  that  he  was  unable 
to  do  any  manual  labor  while  in  the  prison. 

The  law  does  not  provide  a  death  penalty  for  perjury. 

He  was  kept  four  months  longer  than  the  minimum  of  his  sen- 
tence in  the  face  of  the  recommendation  by  the  jury  for  leniency. 

In  telling  his  story  to  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  at 
Joliet,  Lodin  said  in  effect  that  despite  the  fact  his  attorney  assured 
him  he  could  get  a  reversal  of  his  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  he  took 
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two  chances — one  was  that  the  $600  he  had  in  cash  would  sup- 
port his  mother  for  a  year;  tjie  other  was  that  possibly  he  could  live 
a  year  in  the  penitentiary  and  get  a  parole  at  the  minimum:  He 
preferred  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  and  give  his  money  to  his  mother 
rather  than  to  try  to  save  himself  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Is  the  Tribune  better  fitted  and  more  capable  to  determine  the 
length  of  incarceration  for  Lodin  than  the  jury  and  the  members  of 
the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  who  are  charged  with  official  re- 
sponsibility in  these  matters  and  who  give  intensive  study  to  these 
problems? 

Lodin  has  been  upon  parole  since  October  1923.  His  conduct 
upon  parole  is  proper  and  according  to  the  reports  by  the  parole  de- 
partment he  is  making  an  honest  struggle  to  live  properly  and  support 
himself  and  his  mother. 


Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  have  a  Criminologist.  It 
is  the  only  state  in  which  the  prison  and  paroling  authori- 
ties have  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  advice  on  the  mental 
status  of  the  inmates  of  its  prisons.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  saves  87  per  cent  of  the  inmates,  while  England 
saves  only  65  per  cent.  It  has  thirty  trained  persons  to 
supervise,  counsel  and  guide  them  under  parole.  That 
is  another  reason.  IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE?  Men  re- 
leased during  the  past  three  years  are  supporting  19,000 
women  and  children,  is  the  answer.  Would  you  destroy 
this  great  work?  That  is  what  the  Tribune  is  trying  to 
do.     As  a  good  citizen,  will  you  be  a  party  to  it? 
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BROADCAST 
SMALL'S  FREEING 
OFTWO  PANDERS 


Women  in  letters  Recall 
Notorious  Case. 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

Broadcasting  the  record  of  Gov. 
Small  in  pardoning  a  pair  of  panders 
will  be  started  this  morning  by  the 
women  supporting  Senator  Essington 
for  governor.  The  letter,  of  which 
hundreds  of  copies  will  be  placed  in  J 
the  mail  today,  says  that  Gov.  Srnalll 
prevented  the -punishment  of  the  pan-j 
ders — the  Cusicks  of  long  reputation 
in  Chicago^  vice-7-"  as  a  political  re- 
ward." I 

The  women  do  not  ask  that  the 
recipients  of  the  letter  rely  upon  itsl 
accuracy.but  they  enclose  the  opinion; 
of  the  Appellate  court,  to  which  Judges' 
McSurely  and  Machett  subscribe.  This| 
asserts  that  the  case  against  the  pan-' 
ders  was  "  proved  clearly." 

Safety  of  Home  Periled. 

"The  releasing  from  the  peniten- 
tiaries of  murderers,  .sedltlonists  and 
gunmen  through  the  instrumentalitji 
of  the  governor's  pardon,  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  home  and  the  life  of  the 
nation,"  reads  the  letter.  "But  thq 
•crowning  ignominy  Is  the  commutaj 
lion  of  a  sentence  justly  imposed  for 
pandering.  When  a  girl  of  tender  age 
*ra  ruthlessly  sold  into  prostitution, 
justice  is  demanded  from  the  betrayers 
of  sacred  womanhood.  When  the  pan- 
ders are  finally  convicted,  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  governor  of  Illinois 
should  give  them  freedom.     Yet  this] 

the  record." 


(From  The  Chicago  Tribune 
of  January  21,    1924.) 


"THE  PANDERERS." 

THE   CASE   OF  HARRY 
AND    ALMA   GUSICK. 

Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  Gov- 
ernor Small  commuted  the 
sentence  of  HARRY  AND 
ALMA  GUSICK  to  serve 
one  year  in  the  House  of 
Correction  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  Gusicks  were  con- 
victed upon  the  unsupport- 
ed word  of  an  unchaste 
woman  over  18  years  of 
age,  whom  they  had  em- 
ployed as  a  waitress  in 
their  restaurant. 

The     facts    and     circum- 
stances       surrounding      the 
Gusick  case  are  set  out  in 
a   letter   written  by   Honor- 
able Lee  O'Neil  Browne  of 
Ottawa,       Illinois,       Demo- 
cratic    candidate    for    Gov- 
ernor, under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 29,   1923.     The  text  of 
this  letter  follows : 
"Hon.  Len  Small, 
Governor  of  Illinois, 
Springfield,    Illinois. 

My  dear  Governor: 

"I  have  before  me  your  let- 
ter of  October  24th,  requesting 
statement  of  facts  in  reply  to 
letter  sent  you,  of  the  date  of 
October  18th,  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Slade,  President  of  the  Illinois 
Democratic  Women's  Forum, 
of  Chicago.  This  letter  would 
have  received  my  attention 
earlier,  but  I  have  been  away 
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from  home  for  nearly  three  weeks,  not  returning  until  late  Saturday  night, 
and  today  is  my  first  day  in  my  office  for  nearly  three  weeks." 

"I  give  you  herewith  briefly  the  facts  in  this  case  as  they  have  come 
to  me,  and  as  they  were  presented  before  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles: 

"A  man  and  his  wife,  Gusac  by  name,  formerly  ran  a  roadhouse  on 
the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  known  as  the  "Romer  Inn."  This  was  a  restaurant 
and  cafe  operated  upon  the  first  or  main  floor  of  a  two-story  frame  building. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Schaeffer  either  owned  the  entire  building,  or  leased 
it,  and  from  him  Gusac  and  wife  secured  the  lease  of  the  first  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  their  Inn.  There  was  no  connection  of  any  kind  between  the 
lower  floor  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  without  going  outside  of  the 
building  and  going  up  an  outside  stairway.  There  was  an  inside  stairway 
with  a  door  at  the  bottom,  but  this  door  was  locked  with  a  padlock  and 
never  opened.  Schaeffer  himself  operated  the  upper  part  of  this  building  as 
a  rooming  house,  or  hotel,  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  conduct  of 
the  lower  floor.  In  the  conduct  of  this  Inn  and  Cafe,  there  were  necessarily 
waitresses  who  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  patrons  of  the  place.  One  of 
these  waitresses  was  a  young  woman  who  thereafter,  at  the  insistence  and 
compulsion,  as  I  understand  it,  of  her  father,  made  the  complaint  upon 
which  Gusac  and  his  wife  were  arrested.  This  young  woman  it  seems, 
from  the  representations  that  were  made  to  me,  and  also  before  the  Board, 
had  left  her  father's  home,  because  of  his  ill-treatment  of  her,  and  had  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  street-walking.  In  this  calling  she  frequented  numer- 
ous hotels  of  shady  reputation.  Wlhether  or  not  this  was  with  her  father's 
knowledge  or  consent,  I  am  not  informed,  but  am  informed  that  there 
were  intimations  from  certain  parties  that  such  might  have  been  the  case. 
In  any  event,  tiring  of  this  kind  of  life,  she  applied  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gusac 
for  a  position  as  waitress  in  the  place.  And,  after  she  had  been  there  a 
short  length  of  time,  some  week  or  more,  her  father  appeared  one  day,  or 
evening,  with  a  policeman,  and  sought  to  take  her  from  the  place.  Gusac 
went  up  to  them  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing,  and  the  father  re- 
plied that  she  was  his  daughter,  and  that  he  did  not  want  her  working 
there.  At  once  Gusac  informed  him  that  if  he  did  not  want  his  daughter 
there,  he,  Gusac,  certainly  did  not  want  her  to  stay;  and  immediately  she 
went  away,  after  having  been  paid  her  wages,  with  her  father  and  the 
policeman. 

"Sometime  thereafter,  the  father  of  this  girl,  it  seems,  went  before  a 
grand  jury  in  Cook  County  and  had  both  Gusac  and  his  wife  indicted  on 
the  charge  of  pandering.  Gusac,  as  is  customary  in  Chicago,  went  to  an 
influential  politician  in  his  ward,  telling  him  the  facts,  and  asking  him 
what  he,  Gusac,  ought  to  do  about  it.  This  politician  told  him  to  employ  a 
certain  lawyer  and  do  whatever  the  lawyer  told  him.  This  Gusac  did. 
At  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  lawyer,  so  I  am  informed,  told  Gusac  not  to 
take  the  stand  and  not  to  make  any  defense  at  all;  that  if  he  did,  it  would 
be  a  mistake,  and  that  he  would  only  receive  a  small  fine  in  case  he  did  not 
make  any  defense.  Gusac  protested,  insisting  that  he  was  not  guilty  in 
any  way,  and  urging  upon  the  attorney  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  defense 
to  the  charges.  But,  as  these  people  informed  me,  the  lawyer  insisted  upon 
the  matter  being  handled  in  the  way  above  stated,  and  finally  Gusac  and  his 
wife  assented  and  put  in  no  defense.  Thereupon  the  court,  found  them 
guilty  and  they  were  fined  One  Thousand  ($1,000.00)  Dollars  apiece,  and  given 
a  sentence  of  one  year  each  in  the  Bridewell.  Of  course,  this  was  a  terrific 
shock  to  Gusac  and  his  wife,  but  they  had  been  placed  in  a  position  where 
there  was  nothing  that  they  could  do  other  than  to  appeal  to  the  Appellate 
Court.  This  they  did,  and  of  course,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was 
affirmed,  there  having  been  no  defense  presented  below.  From  the  Appellate 
Court  these  people  went  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  with  little 
hopes  of  any  success,  owing  to  the  facts  above  stated. 

"I  knew  nothing  about  this  matter  up  to  this  time,  but  while  the  case 
was  still  pending  the  Supreme  Court,  friends  of  Gusac  and  his  wife  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  represent  them  in  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
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of  Pardons  and  Paroles;  that  the  conviction  was  a  rank  injustice,  but  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  showing  up  the  facts  in  the  courts  of  law,  owing 
to  the  way  the  case  had  been  tried,  or  rather,  owing  to  the  way  it  had  not 
been  tried, — in  the  lower  court,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  getting  justice  was 
by  presenting  the  facts  before  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  and  having 
that  Board  pass  upon  the  situation  as  it  really  existed.  I  consented  to  do 
this,  and  made  the  proper  application  before  the  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles.  A  day  was  set  for  the  hearing,  something  like  a  week  or  more 
thereafter,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  proper  authorities  in  Chicago,  in 
the  State's  Attorney's  Office,  had  notice  of  the  pendency  of  this  matter 
before  the  Board.  I  did  not  prepare  or  serve  such  notice  myself,  but  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  such  notice  was  given. 

"At  the  appointed  time,  Gusac  and  his  wife,  together  with  three  or 
four  other  credible  witnesses,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles,  and  gave  their  testimony  at  length.  There  was  no  appearance  by 
the  State,  and  no  opposition  presented  to  the  petition  for  pardon.  After 
hearing  the  evidence,  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  took  the  matter 
under  advisement,  and  held  it  under  advisement  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  Finally  a  favorable  report,  approving  the  application  was  made, 
and  presented  by  said  Board  to  Your  Excellency,  and  Your  Excellency  granted 
clemency.  Thereafter  the  appeal,  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  was  dis- 
missed by  the  attorney  representing  Gusac  and  wife,  as  I  am  informed. 

"These  are  the  facts  as  they  were  presented  to  me,  and  as  they  api-eared 
in  evidence  before  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  From  all  that  I  have 
learned,  and  from  the  facts  that  were  detailed  to  me,  and  the  facts  that  were 
related  under  oath  before  the  Board,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  conviction 
of  Gusac  and  wife  in  the  lower  court  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  that 
neither  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  nor  Your  Excellency,  upon  the 
showing  made,  could  have,  in  justice  and  good  conscience,  taken  any  other 
course  than  the  one  that  was  taken.  I  might  add  that  at  least  three  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  for  these  people  before  the  Board, — one  of  them  a 
prominent  physician,  another  his  wife, — were  respectable,  responsible  people, 
who  had  known  Gusac  and  his  wife  for  years,  and  who  were  most  insistent 
not  only  that  Gusac  and  his  wife  were  innocent  of  the  charge,  but  that  they 
were  not  the  kind  of  people, — especially  the  wife, — who  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  engaged  in  anything  such  as  the  indictment  charged  them 
with. 

"I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  agitation  that  has  been  stirred  up  over 
this  matter  by  certain  units  of  the  Chicago  Press,  has  been  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  Your  Excellency,  and  attempting  to  create  some- 
thing wrong  that  might  furnish  a  talking  point  for  those  who  are  seeking,  by 
every  means  known,  to  attribute  to  Your  Excellency  ulterior  motives  in 
everything  that  you  do,  and  to  discredit  you  as  far  as  possible. 

"I  believe  that  I  have  complied  with  your  request  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but,  if  there  is  any  further  information  that  I  possess  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  which  I  have  overlooked  in  my  recital  above,  I  should  be  glad  to 
furnish  it,  if  possible.  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     Lee  O'Neil  Browne." 

Investigation  reveals  that  Mrs.  Gusac  is  a  decent  woman,  of  good  family. 
The  daily  propaganda  by  the  Tribune  and  parade  of  her  difficulties  has  cost 
another  life.   Disgraced  and  broken  hearted  the  father  has  just  died  in  Ohio. 

Friday,  November  20,   1923. 
My  dear  Governor   Small: 

The  Board  of  the  Illinois  Democratic  "Woman's  Forum  wishes  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  their  appreciation  of  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  furnish  them 
with  the  information  as  to  the  reason  for  granting  a  pardon  to  the  two  persons 
accused   of  pandering. 

Tour  letter  and  the  one  from  Mr.  Brown  were  read  in  full  before  the 
Board  of  our  organization.  Your  reply  confirmed  our  belief  in  the  policy  we 
have  pursued  heretofore  of  going  to  the  authoritative  source  for  needed  in- 
formation. 

The  Board  passed  the  following  resolution:  Moved  by  Mrs.  Ahern, 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Goodwin,  "That  the  President  acknowledge  Governor  Small's 
letter,  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  of  his  attention  to  our  inquiry  and  for 
placing  before  us   the   statement  of  conditions   set  forth   in  the  case." 

Thanking  you   again,   I   am,   very  sincerely  yours, 

Signed — Alma  L.  Slade,  President. 
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"PAROLE  VIOLATOR  AND  GUN  MAN." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF  BEN  STRAKA 
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CRIME  VETERAN 
FINDS  IT  EASY 
TO  START  ANEW 


Straka.  Pardoned  by 
Small,  Returns  to  Crime. 


These  headlines,  broad- 
cast by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
are  so  libelous  that  they 
cannot  be  permitted  to  go 
unchallenged. 

The  BEN  STRAKA  re- 
ferred to  has  never  been  the 
recipient  of  a  pardon  or  an 
executive  act. 

In  December  1918  the  Ben 
Straka  referred  to  in  these 
headlines  had  his  hearing 
before  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles  at  the  Pon- 
tiac  Reformatory.  That  was 
during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Lowden.  At  that 
hearing  an  order  was  made 
requiring  Straka  to  serve  48 
Good  Months. 

The  time  was  served  un- 
der that  order  and  Straka 
automatically  went  upon 
parole  under  the  order  made 
in  1918  on  a  one  to  life 
sentence.  He  was  returned 
to  the  Reformatory  in  De- 
cember 1921  upon  a  new 
sentence  of  from  one  to  four- 
teen years  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted while  upon  parole. 

The  same  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles  that  fixed 
Straka's  time  in  1918,  under  Governor  Lowden,  declared  'Straka  a 
parole  violator  under  this  administration  in  January  1922,  and 
made  an  order  requiring  him  to  serve  the  maximum  of  the  sentence 
upon  which  he  was  paroled.  The  order  entered  by  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles,  acting  under  Governor  Small,  made  Straka 
a  life  termer.    He  is  one  of  the  17%  failures  upon  parole. 

The  insidious  manner  in  which  this  newspaper  article  is  printed 
leaves  the  impression  with  the  reader  that  Ben  Straka  has  just  been 
pardoned  by  Governor  Small. 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

Two  readers  of  The  Tribune  write 
that  they  cannot  believe  it  possible 
that  <5ov.  Small  and  his.  board  of  par- 
djpns  and  paroles  would  release  habit- 
li^al  criminals  from  the  penitentiary. 
»  The  fact,  however,  is  that  they  have. 
They  were  doing  it  early  in  the  Small 
adinlnistration.  Read  the  story  of 
"Twenty  Wedding  Rings,"  as  the  po- 
lice have  dubbed  Ben  Straka.  ^ 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  January  24,   1924.) 
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By  an  official  order,  dated  January  12,  1922,  now  more  than  two 
years  ago,  Straka  was  made  a  life  termer,  and  under  that  order  is 
incarcerated  at  this  time. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  "World's  Greatest  Newspaper"  has 
gone  back  more  than  two  years  for  political  reasons,  because  there  is 
no  real  news  value  for  any  paper  in  a  story  that  is  more  than  two  years 
old. 

This  is  the  official  record.  Straka  was  not  "PARDONED  BY 
SMALL." 


Less  than  one  per  cent  of  those  released  under  parole 
are  returned  to  prison  under  new  sentences  in  Illinois. 


The  Tribune  could  have  had  all  the  facts  in  every  case 
in  this  pamphlet.    They  are  of  record.    They  didn't  want  them. 
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"RAPISTS." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASES  OF  JACK  GIL- 
HOUSE  AND  LOUIS  MEYER. 


eiRLS'ATTACKERS 
SWELL  LIST  OF 
MALL'SPAROLE 


Pair  Terrorize  and  Rob 
Women;  Are  Free. 


BY  OSCAR   HEWITT. 

Two  west  side  rapists  and  robbers 
who  were  denied  executive  clemency 
by  Gov.  Frank  O.  Lcwden  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  penitentiary  since 
by  Gov.  JLen  Small's  board  of  pardons 
and  paroles. 

This  pair,  Louis  Meyer  and  Jack 
Gilhouse,  took  two  waitresses,  18  and 
19  years  old,  for  an  auto  ride.  The 
girls  were  plied  with  drinks  at  sev- 
eral cabarets  and  roadhouses.  Meyer, 
in 'the  tonneau  of  the  auto,  made  im- 
moral advances  to  the  waitress  be 
side  him.         „  t 


GILHOUSE  AND 
MEYER  were  received  at 
the  Joliet  prison  in  Novem- 
ber 1917  from  Cook  County 
upon  conviction  for  rape  and 
sentences  of  14  years  each. 

Each  of  these  young  men 
was  20  years  of  age  when 
received  at  the  penitentiary. 
Each  served  five  years  be- 
fore being  released  upon 
parole. 

Gilhouse  was  paroled  in 
November  1922,  and  Meyer 
was  paroled  in  October  1922. 

Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles  applica- 
tions for  executive  clemency 
were  denied  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  1919  and  in  1920.  The 
same  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles  with  the  same 
personnel  of  membership 
granted  the  paroles  to  Gil- 
house  and  Meyer. 

Under  the  circumstances 
as  they  existed  in  these  cases 
five  years  of  incarceration  is 
a  terrible  toll  to  take  out  of 
the  lives  of  two  young  men 
with  no  prior  record  of  mis- 
conduct. 

In  April  1918,  which  was 
less  than  a  year  after  Gil- 
house  and  Meyer  were  re- 
ceived at  Joliet,  the  Trial  Judge,  Honorable  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
recommended  their  parole.  In  the  face  of  this  recommendation 
they  were  kept  for  five  years. 

In  part,  Judge  Tuthill's  letter  follows : 

"Two  attractive  looking  young  girls — working  girls,  were  the  witnesses. 
Both  girls  were  waitresses  in  a  restaurant  and  they  impressed  me  as  girls 
who  could  easily  be  led  and  who  had  led  rather  free  and  easy  lives  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago;    ready  to  take  automobile  rides  with  boys  who  invited 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  January  26,   1924.) 
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them,  but  not  girls  who  had  lost  their  virtue  so  far  as  any  evidence  tended  to  show. 
They  were  picked  up  on  the  streets  by  the  defendants  and  asked  to  take  an  auto- 
mobile ride,  which  they  did,  accepting  with  pleasure  the  opportunity.  With  these 
young  men  they  visited  various  road  houses  and  resorts  and  drank  some  drinks 
prepared  for  them  by  the  direction  of  the  defendants,  probably  cocktails  or  drinks 
of  that  sort,  and  then  they  danced  with  these  young  men  and  with  others  whom  they 
met  at  the  road-houses. 

"Undoubtedly  they  became  somewhat  affected  by  the  drinks  they  had  with 
the  young  men. 

"Gilhouse  had  as  his  partner  Miss  Butler  and  did  not  himself  assault  or  permit 
Meyer  to  attack  her,  but  it  was  in  evidence  that  he  had  connection  with  the  Russell 
girl  against  her  will.     This  occurred  in  the  automobile  on  the  road  somewhere. 

"Neither  of  these  defendants,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  had  any  previous  record 
of  criminality.  They  were  young  fellows  about  town;  good  looking;  healthy,  and 
I  think  both  of  them  had  pretty  steady  employment.  Gilhouse  was  a  chauffeur 
for  Isaac  Cohen,  who  gave  him  a  very  good  character.  Meyer  was  employed  in 
his  father's  shoe-store. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  their  records  in  Pontiac  and  Joliet  as  prisoners 
have  been  good,  to  suggest  that  they  have  had  this  experience  now  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  had  their  lesson  which  would  last  them  their  life-time,  and,  if  the 
Board  is  inclined,  under  the  circumstances,  to  grant  them  a  parole  and  will  place 
them  under  the  care  of  the  Central  Howard  Association,  to  recommend  that  a  parole 
be  granted  in  these  cases.  They  were  young  men  whose  lives  had  been  free  and 
easy,  who  had  been  inflamed  by  the  liquor  that  they  had  imbibed  and  by  the  free 
and  easy  conduct  of  the  girls,  so  that  one  can  feel  that  the  object  of  their  punish- 
ment has  in  one  sense  been  accomplished. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"(Signed)     R.  S.  Tuttle." 

The  prosecuting  witnesses  were  18  and  19  years  of  age.  They 
were  picked  up  upon  the  street  and  of  their  own  free  will  went  joy- 
riding to  various  road-houses  with  Gilhouse  and  Meyer.  Only  one  of 
the  girls  was  in  any  manner  mistreated. 

Again  under  date  of  September  25,  1919,  in  an  application  for 
executive  clemency,  Judge  Tuthill  repeated  his  recommendation  for 
parole  saying: 

'  'I  have,  within  the  past  few  days,  again  considered  this  matter  and  if  the  rec- 
ords of  these  young  men,  during  the  time  they  have  been  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  have  been  good  I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  parole  be  granted  them 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  said  parole  to  be  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
Howard  Association." 

Three  years  after  this  second  recommendation  by  Judge  Tuthill, 
Gilhouse  and  Meyer  were  paroled. 

In  recommending  adversely  to  the  Governor  upon  the  first  appli- 
cation for  executive  clemency,  which  was  denied  on  December  9,  1919, 
the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  at  that  time,  practically  de- 
termined the  parole  question  for  Gilhouse  and  Meyer. 

In  part  the  report  made  to  the  Governor  on  the  first  application 

for  clemency  was  as  follows : 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that'  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  petitioner.  Under 
the  1919  amendment  to  the  Parole  Law  he  will  be  eligible  for  definite  sentence  parole 
when  he  shall  have  served  one-third  of  the  sentence,  or  four  years  and  eight  months. 
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Judge  Tuthill,  in  his  recommendation  for  clemency,  does  not  ask  for  commutation, 
but  specifically  recommends  parole.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  his  position  is 
well  taken  and  if  the  conduct  of  the  petitioner  remains  good  he  may  be  considered 
for  definite  sentence  parole  in  July,  1922." 

Gilhouse  and  Meyer  made  good  records  in  the  Joliet  prison. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  entered  a  protest  against  pardon 
or  commutation  of  sentence  for  Gilhouse  and  Meyer.  In  September 
1922,  which  was  prior  to  the  paroles  being  granted  for  either  Gilhouse 
or  Meyer,  Mr.  Price,  then  in  attendance  at  the  Joliet  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  Crime  Commission,  called  Colonel  Chamberlain,  Operating  Direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  upon  the  telephone  and  report- 
ed back  that  the  Crime  Commission  had  no  further  protest  to  make. 

Under  the  good  time  statute  and  progressive  merit  system,  this 
14  years  sentence  could  have  been  served  in  full,  by  Gilhouse  and 
Meyer,  in  five  years  five  months.  Each  was  kept  in  the  prison  within 
a  few  days  of  five  years. 

In  the  face  of  the  record  herewith  submitted  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
under  date  of  January  26,  1924,  carried  headlines: 

"GIRLS'  ATTACKERS  SWELL  LIST  OF  SMALL'S  PAROLES" 
"PAIR  TERRORIZE  AND    ROB   WOMEN;  ARE   FREE". 

WHAT  WOULD  THE  TRIBUNE  DO  WITH  CASES  OF 
THIS  CHARACTER? 

Gilhouse  and  Meyer  went  upon  parole  for  the  maximum  of  their 
sentences,  upwards  of  one  and  one-half  years  ago.  They  returned 
to  their  homes  and  their  families  and  to  right  living.  They  have 
learned  their  lessons.  Each  is  doing  his  parole  faithfully  and  honestly. 
While  not  in  the  official  record  there  is  another  feature  in  the 
cases  of  Gilhouse  and  Meyer  that  is  important. 

Persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  two  young  men  have 
always  insisted  that  complaint  would  not  have  been  made  by  the  girl 
alleged  to  have  been  attacked  if  money  promised  to  her  had  been  paid. 


Six  thousand  three  hundred  men  given  their  freedom 
under  parole  in  three  years  are  now  supporting  19,000 
souls,  including  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  children.  The 
Tribune  would  like  to  beggar  them  to  defeat  Governor 
Small. 
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"THE  BANKER." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF  HERMAN 

BLUM  SON. 


AGO     SUNDAY     TRIBUNE:     FEBRUARY    3, 


I 


;m  swindler 
free  again  ry 
pardon  route 


Health  Helped  Escape. 

Against  his  release  were  not  only 
the  banks,  but  also  the  crime  commis- 
sion, state's  attorney,  and  other  agen- 
cies. It  was  charged  by  Assistant 
State's  Attorney  George  F.  Crane  that 
Blumson  was  using  his  health  as  a 
means  to  escape  punishment.  Attor- 
ney Lautmann  for  the  receiver  said  on 
May  25,  1921,  that  Blumson  was  in 
better  health  than  when  he  was  on 
trial,  according   to  appearance? 


Banks  Fight  Release,  but 
"Reason"  Wins. 


rece 
I      June 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

Herman  J.  Blumson,  alias  H.  Blume, 
alias  Harold  J.  Benjamin,  who  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  while  over  his 
head  hanged  three  indictments  for  con- 
fidence game,  two  for  forgery,  and  one 
for  embezzlement,  by  which  process  he 
swindled  local  banks  out  of  more  than 
$200,000,  has  been  turned  out  of  Jollet. 

His  victims  believe  and  charge  he 
emerged  from  the  penitentiary  with 
$100,000  of  his  stolen  coin. 

The  Blumcjon  release  was"unlike 
most  of  the  other  pardons  and  paroles 
by  .the  present  state  administration  in 
one  respect — a  reason  was  assigned  for 
turning  him  loose.  It  was  represented 
that  his  health  would  not  longer  bear 
the  confinement.  Perhaps  that  is  true, 
but  inquiry  at  the  health  department 
brought  no  statement  of  his  death. 
But  the  point  is  not  highly  important 
anyway. 


HERMAN  BLUMSON  was 
received  at  the  Joliet  prison  in 
une  1920  from  Cook  County 
upon  a  plea  of  guilty  to  confi- 
dence game  and  an  indeterm- 
inate sentence  of  from  1  to  10 
years. 

Under  the  good  time  statute 
and  progressive  merit  system 
this  sentence  is  served  in  full 
in  4  years,  3  months,  15  days. 

Blumson  was  confined  in  the 
prison  three  years.  When  he 
went  upon  parole  there  was 
approximately  one  year  left  of 
the  sentence. 

Under  date  of  July  12,  1920, 
the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  crime  to 
which  Blumson  pleaded  guilty, 
are  set  out  by  the  State's  At- 
torney and  Trial  Judge  in  a 
communication  to  the  Division 
of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  the  text 
of  which  follows : 

"Before  His  Honor,  Judge  Ker- 
sten,  on  June  1,  1920,  Herman  Blum- 
son, Indictment  No.  19238,  pled 
guilty  to  confidence  game  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  differ- 
ent banks  the  balance  of  the  charges 
against  him,  four  in  number,  were 
stricken  off  with  leave  to  reinstate. 


(From  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  3,   1924.) 
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"The  defendant,  Blumson,  through  false  bills  of  lading,  he  being  the 
president  of  the  Cereal  Company,  secured  about  $1,000  from  different 
banks  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  was  apprehended  in  Africa,  returned  to 
Chicago,  Cook  County.  Owing  to  the  age  of  the  defendant  and  his  past 
record  as  a  business  man,  the  court  and  the  officials  of  the  banks,  through 
their  representative,  recommended  that  the  State  ask  and  recommend  the 
minimum  in  this  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Macxay  Hoyne, 


State's  Attorney. 


By   (Signed)      S.  A.  Bkistow, 

Assistant  State's  Attorney." 
O.  K. — Geo.  Kersten,  Judge. 

Under  date  of  July  15,  1920, the  State's  Attorney  and  Trial  Judge 
made  an  additional  report,  as  follows : 

"On  June  1,  1920,  before  his  Honor,  Judge  Kersten,  the  defendant,  Her- 
man Blumson,  pled  guilty  to  Indictment  No.  19238,  charging  confidence 
game. 

"The  facts  in  this  case  are  that  Henry  Blumson  was  the  President  and 
Managing  Director  of  a  cereal  company,  a  corporation  doing  business  with 
the  various  banks  of  the  City  of  Chicago;  he  would  issue  fictitious  bills  of 
lading,  deposit  them  in  the  bank,  issue  fictitious  drafts  on  out  of  town 
people,  which  in  some  instances  he  would  manage  to  cover  when  the  draft 
reached  the  bank  in  the  foreign  city,  but  toward  the  last  he  got  about 
$200,000.00  from  the  banks  in  this  manner.  He  absconded  and  was  brought 
back  from  Africa.  The  various  banks  here  were  represented  in  court  at 
the  hearing  of  the  case  and  in  consideration  of  his  advanced  age  they  recom- 
mended to  the  court  and  the  State  that  he  had  assisted  them  materially  in 
recovering  some  of  the  funds  which  he  apparently  had  not  received,  and 
asked  that  the  court  and  the  State  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  the 
minimum  sentence  in  this  case,  which  is  concurred  in  by  the  State. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Maclay  Hoyne, 

State's  Attorney. 
By  (Signed)     S.  A.  Bristow, 

Assistant  State's  Attorney." 
O.  K. — Geo.  Kersten,  Judge. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Under  date  of  June  10,  1921,  Mr.  S.  A.  Bristow,  Assistant  State's 
Attorney,  addressed  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  as  follows: 

"In  reference  to  the  above  will  say  that  I  was  the  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  this  case  and  at  the  time  of  his 
arraignment  in  court  the  prosecuting  witnesses  were  present  and  after  a 
conference  with  the  defendant's  attorneys  made  this  recommendation  to 
the  court:  that  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  some  disclosures  that 
he  had  made  that  they  would  advise  one  year  as  sufficient  punishment.  This 
suggestion  was  made  to  His  Honor  George  Kersten  and  after  His  Honor 
had  suggested  to  the  State's  Attorney  that  he  considered  this  punishment 
fair,  the  State's  Attorney  agreed  to  the  same. 

"These  are  the  facts  that  were  introduced  in  open  court  and  if  there 
has  been  a  change  of  attitude  by  the  prosecuting  witnesses  in  this  case  since 
that  time,  this  is  the  first  knowledge  we  have  had  of  the  same. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     S.  A.  Bristow, 

Assistant  State's  Attorney." 
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Under  date  of  July  15,  1921,  the  Trial  Judge  said: 

"Your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  at  hand  and  contents  noted.  In  reply  will  say 
that  I  have  written  two  letters  to  the  pardon  board  asking  leniency  for  ft,  J.  Blum- 
son,  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

"There  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  suggest  or  do  in  this  matter. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Geo.  Kersten." 

Two  letters  from  State's  Attorney  Crowe  speak  for  themselves. 
The  first  is  dated  May  20,  1921,  the  second  June  3,  1921. 

(Letter  dated  May  20,  1921.) 
"I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Henry  Blumson  heretofore  convicted  in  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Cook  County,  Case  No.  19238. 

"I  desire  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  assistant  State's  Attorney  and  Judge  Kersten  on  the  date  of  the  conviction  as 
per  copy  of  letter  of  July  12,  1920,  sent  to  your  Honorable  body  by  my  predecessor, 
Maclay  Hoyne,  copy  of  which  is  hereinafter  attached. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Robert  E.  Crowe, 

"J.  F.  T." 
(Letter  dated  June  3,  1921.) 
"The  State's  Attorney's  office  will  concur  in  any  recommendation  made   by 
Judge  Kersten  and  Mr.  Maclay  Hoyne  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Blumson. 

"Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Robert  E.  Crowe, 

"State's  Attorney." 

The  record  shows  conclusively  that  Blumson  entered  his  plea  of 
guilty  under  an  agreement  that  the  State's  Attorney  and  Trial  Judge 
and  the  prosecuting  witnesses  would  recommend  and  urge  his  parole 
at  the  end  of  one  year. 

Nevertheless,  all  that  is  set  out  in  the  record  was  repudiated  by 
the  prosecuting  witnesses  and  they  vigorously  objected  to  Blumson's 
parole  through  many  months  running  into  a  period  of  approximately 
three  years  from  the  time  Blumson  was  received  at  the  Joliet  prison. 
The  prosecuting  witnesses  opposed  his  parole,  demanded  the  last  pound 
of  flesh  and  insisted  that  he  serve  every  day  of  the  sentence  behind 
prison  bars.  That  protest  was  supported  by  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, represented  in  person  by  its  Managing  Director,  Henry  B. 
Chamberlain. 

Throughout  the  months  while  the  case  was  under  consideration 
by  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  prosecuting 
witnesses  appeared  in  person. 

On  one  occasion  five  gentlemen,  prosecuting  witnesses,  described 
as  bankers  and  money  lenders,  appeared  in  a  body  to  protest. 

Members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  will  never  be 
able  to  efface  from  their  memory  the  happenings  of  that  day  in  the 
hearing  room  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  at  the  Joliet 
Prison.     Briefly  draw  the  picture: 
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Old  Man  Blumson,  70  years  of  age,  ill  almost  unto  death,  with 
blindness  so  nearly  upon  him  that  he  had  to  be  led  into  the  guard  hall, 
waiting  upon  the  bench  just  outside  the  hearing  room  door.  One  of 
those  protesting  against  his  parole  a  few  moments  before  had  told 
him  that  if  he  would  produce  $100,000  those  present  to  protest  would 
go  inside  and  urge  his  release.  This  poor  old  pauper  told  them  he  had 
not  a  dollar  left  in  the  world ;  that  if  he  had  a  million  dollars  he  would 
gladly  give  it  all  to  them  to  be  relieved  from  the  terrible  punishment 
he  had  suffered. 

These  gentlemen,  protesting  against  his  parole,  told  the  members 
of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  they  believed  Blumson  had 
money;  that  if  he  could  be  made  to  give  it  to  them  as  restitution  they 
would  favor  his  parole.  They  were  told  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  was  not  a  collecting  agency. 

It  was  explained  to  those  present  to  protest  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  to  release  men,\who  had  lived 
decent  lives  prior  to  the  trouble  which  caused  their  incarceration, 
so  that  they  might  die  outside  the  walls.  The  five  gentlemen  were 
then  asked  if  it  was  their  desire  to  have  this  old  man  die  in  prison. 

They  knew  his  critical  condition,  having  talked  with  him  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  and  yet  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

Through  many  years  of  service  in  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  this  was  the  first  time,  although  the  question 
has  been  asked  hundreds  of  times,  the  answer  ever  came  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

There  is  usually  a  reason  for  such  viciousness  if  it  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

Listen  to  Old  Man  Blumson's  side  of  the  story.  He  says  that  he 
turned  over  property  valued  at  more  than  $600,000.  So  many  deals, 
trades  and  transfers  have  since  been  made  that  it  is  impossible  for  this 
old  man,  with  not  a  friend  left  in  the  world,  only  supported  and  cared 
for  by  two  nieces,  to  trace  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  vast  amount  of 
property  he  turned  over. 

Possibly  that  is  the  reason  he  should  die  in  the  Joliet  prison  and 
in  the  finality  be  carried  out,  with  other  unfortunates,  to  "Gallery 
Nine,"  the  little  spot  on  the  hill  back  of  the  prison  where  a  few  wooden 
boards  are  the  markers  for  the  last  resting  place. 

In  brief,  Blumson's  story  is  as  follows: 

"Pleaded  guilty  but  there  was  no  confidence  game.  In  1918  and  1919  I 
could  not  get  cars  or  trucks  to  load  the  goods.  Every  wholesale  house  has  done 
business  this  way  for  the  last  twenty  years.  When  I  got  an  order  for  a  car  load 
of  flour  to  send  to  New  York,  Milwaukee  or  Detroit  and  could  not  get  the  cars,  I 
made  out  a  bill  of  lading,  sent  it  through  the  bank  and  drew  against  it.  I  carried 
on  business  myself  that  way  for  many  years.     In  1919  when  prices  dropped  flour 
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went  from  $15,  $16  and  $17  a  barrel  to  $10  and  $12  a  barrel.  Many  customers 
cancelled  their  orders. 

"The  bank  started  pressing  us;  to  recall  the  drafts  and  pay  them. 

"I  recalled  millions  of  dollars  of  drafts  through  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

"My  creditors  claim  there  is  $200,000.00  short.  There  is  not  a  dollar  short. 
The  only  loser  will  be  myself.  My  whole  liability,  mortgages  and  all,  was  less  than 
$300,000.00.  The  factory,  my  mill,  cost  $343,000.00.  That  my  creditors  got. 
There  was  §240,000  stock  on  hand  when  they  took  the  mill  away  from  me.  There 
was  $80,000.00  outstanding  in  bills  collectible.  I  have  property  in  Chicago  today 
worth  from  $150,000  to  $175,000.     I  gave  them  these  properties  too. 

"I  guarantee  should  I  be  out  not  a  single  dollar  will  anyone  lose. 

"Twenty  pieces  of  real-estate  were  turned  over  to  the  trustees.  I  don't  know 
what  they  have  done.  I  signed  a  bunch  of  papers.  They  fooled  me.  Told  me  to 
plead  guilty  and  I  would  not  be  in  jail  more  than  two  or  three  months. 

"I  did  not  remain  in  hiding.  I  went  to  Baltimore  to  have  an  operation  on 
my  eye.  I  received  letters  from  my  clerk  and  partner  in  Baltimore.  They  all 
knew  where  I  had  gone.  I  was  in  the  Franklin  Hospital  at  Baltimore.  The  opera- 
tion on  my  eye  was  for  cataract  and  then  I  had  an  accident — was  hit  by  a  street- 
car.    They  kept  me  in  the  hospital  for  three  months. 

"If  I  had  money  I  would  not  be  here.  They  expect  me  to  pay  twice  the  amount 
I  owe  them.  I  couldn't  say  who  got  my  money  but  somebody  did.  They  have  taken 
away  over  $600,000  and  I  haven't  anything." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  happenings  an  error  and  a  great  wrong 
has  been  committed  but  it  was  not  an  error  of  the  kind  the  Tribune 
would  have  its  readers  believe,  that  of  releasing  this  poor  old  broken 
man — just  a  pauper— too  soon.  He  was  kept  two  years  too  long.  Two 
years  in  prison  is  a  long  time  even  to  a  strong  healthy  individual  but 
it  is  a  far  greater  length  of  time  to  a  man  seventy  years  of  age,  suffer- 
ing all  the  infirmities,  physical  disabilities  and  approaching  blindness. 

These  are  the  errors  the  public  hears  little  about.  They  are  the 
errors  once  made  in  the  handling  of  human  lives  and  liberties  that  can 
never  be  corrected. 

During  his  incarceration  various  reports  upon  Blumson's  physi- 
cal condition  were  made  to  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  by 
the  prison  physician. 

Excerpts  from  these  reports  follow: 

"Suffering  from  bronchial  asthma  and  pericarditis;  also  has  iritis  of  both  eyes, 
which  impairs  his  vision.     I  consider  his  condition  serious." 

"Due  to  his  age,  I  consider  him  in  a  very  serious  condition." 

"No  change  from  my  last  report  except  that  the  eyes  are  in  a  most  serious 
condition  and  the  eye  specialist  of  the  Eye  Infirmary  of  Chicago  has  recommended 
complete  enucleation  of  one  of  his  eyes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  does 
not  deem  it  wise  to  perform  this  operation  here." 

Blumson  went  upon  parole  in  the  Spring  of  1923,  now  almost  a 
year  ago.  Except  for  a  few  days  now  and  then,  since  he  left  the 
Joliet  prison,  he  has  been  a  patient  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  no 
longer  able  to  get  about  or  to  care  for  himself,  falling  upon  the  streets 
tottering  upon  a  cane  and  walking  into  street-cars,  broken  in  body, 
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mind  and  financially — just  a  pauper.  This  is  the  man  the  Chicago 
Tribune  holds  up  to  public  ridicule  and  thinks  he  should  have  longer 
been  kept  in  the  Joliet  prison. 

This  is  the  man,  11  months  after  he  went  out  of  prison  upon 
parole,  whom  the  Tribune  heralds  in  its  headlines  as  "BANK  SWIND- 
LER FREE  AGAIN  BY  PARDON  ROUTE."  "Banks  FIGHT  RE- 
LEASE, but  'REASON'  WINS." 

Substitute  the  word  "Justice"  for  the  word  "reason"  in  the 
Tribune  headline  and  add  after  the  word  "wins" — "Although  de- 
layed" and  you  get  nearer  the  truth. 

The  Tribune  would  have  its  readers  believe  Blumson  was  par- 
doned. That  is  not  so.  He  has  never  been  the  recipient  of  an  act 
of  executive  clemency.  Pardon  is  by  the  Governor.  Parole  is  by  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  Blumson  was  paroled.  Pardon 
is  an  executive  act.  Parole  is  delegated,  by  law,  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  Governor  has  never  interfered  in  parole 
matters. 


The  Tribune  would  have  us  return  to  the  days  when 
prisons  were  lockups,  and  wardens  were  jailers.  Then 
vengeance  was  the  object  of  the  criminal  courts  and 
whipping  posts  and  stocks  decorated  the  public  squares. 
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"THE  TERRORIST  AND  CONSPIRATOR." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF  ARTHUR 
RAYMOND. 


BARBER  CHIEF  IN 
TERROR  STRIKE 
FREED  BY  SMALL 


One  Killed,  Several  Shot 
in  Private  War. 


ARTHUR  RAYMOND 
and  RAY  WILLIAMS 
were  received  at  the  Joliet 
prison  in  May  1921  from 
Cook  County  upon  convic- 
tion for  conspiracy  and  a 
definite  sentence  of  two 
years. 

At  the  July  Term  1921  of 
the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles,  Raymond  and  Wil- 
liams made  application  for 
Executive  clemency.  Open 
hearings  were  held  at  which 
all   sides  were   represented. 

Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles  Governor  Small 
commuted  the  sentence  of 
Arthur  Raymond  to  expire 
on  December  12,  1921  and 
denied  Executive  clemency 
to  Ray  Williams. 

In  September  1922  Ray 
Williams  was  paroled  from 
the  Joliet  prison  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
to  place  every  man  upon 
parole,  if  only  for  a  few 
months,  rather  than  to  have 
his  sentence  expire  and  give 
him  a  Ten  Dollar  bill  as  he 
goes  through  the  door  with 
no  one  to  look  after  him  and 
the  impossibility  under  such 
a  situation  of  his  returning  to  right  living.  Ray  Williams  was  upon 
parole  from  September  21,  1922  until  February  15,  1923,  approxi- 
mately four  months,  when  his  two  year  sentence  ended  by  expiration. 
On  January  9,  1922  Honorable  John  M.  Glenn,  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  called  the  Springfield  office,  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  upon  the  telephone  saying  it  had 
been  represented  to  him  that  a  protest  was  on  file  in  the  Williams  case 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

Gov.  Len  Small  extended  official 
mercy  to  Arthur  Benedicto  Raymond, 
convicted  of  criminal  conspiracy.  Tho 
governor  has  not  yet  told  his  reason. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Raymond  given  out  any 
|  illuminating  details  —  of  which  per- 
haps tho  most  interesting  would  be 
[the  cost  of  presenting  his  plea  for 
j  executive  clemency. 

But  the  governor  must  have  had 
some  excellent  reason,  because  he 
granted  unusual  clemency.  He  par- 
doned Raymond  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  of  a  two  year  sentence  In 
Joliet. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  February  4,   1924.) 
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from  his  association  and  that  he  wanted  the  members  of  the  Division 
to  know  he  had  no  interest  in  the  case  one  way  or  another;  except 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  Representative  Maher  who 
was  interested  in  Williams. 

During  the  year  1918  Raymond  was  President,  and  Williams  Sec- 
retary, of  the  Barbers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Union  included  all  of  that  portion  of  Chicago  outside  of 
the  Loop  district.  The  Barbers  in  the  Loop  district  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  and  were  not  involved  in  the  difficulties  out  of 
which  grew  the  charges  against  Raymond  and  Williams. 

The  employing  barbers  whose  places  of  business  were  likewise  out- 
side of  the  Loop  district  in  the  City  of  Chicago  had  organized  the 
Master  Barbers'  Association  composed  of  some  eight  or  nine  local  as- 
sociations. The  local  associations  elected  certain  of  their  -members  as 
representatives  in  what  was  known  as  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Master  Barbers'  Association. 

While  Raymond  and  Williams  were  serving  as  President  and 
Secretary  respectively,  of  the  Barbers'  Union,  a  strike  was  called.  All 
of  .the  Journeymen  Barbers  employed  in  the  shops  outside  of  the  Loop 
district  were  called  out.  During  this  strike  feeling  ran  high  and  wras 
engendered  by  a  number  of  incendiary  acts. 

Executive  clemency  in  these  cases  was  opposed  by  Edwin  J. 
Raber,  Chief  Assistant  State's  Attorney,  who  prosecuted  the  cases, 
and  by  Dudley  Taylor,  President  and  Attorney  for  the  Employers' 
Association. 

Present  at  the  hearing  on  behalf  of  Raymond  were  the  following 
officials  of  locals  and  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Master  Barbers' 
Association : 

E.  L.  Mcllvain,  President  of  Local  No.  1,  and  President  of  the 
Central  Executive  Council : 

H.  Linneman,  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Central  Council  and 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  North  Side  Master  Barbers'  Association ; 

Frank  Aliotta,  President,  Master  Barbers'  Association,  and  Re- 
cording Secretary  of  the  Central  Council; 

John  Smigaj,  President  of  the  Polish  Local  of  the  Chicago  Bar- 
bers' Association,  and  Delegate  to  the  Central  Council ; 

W.  F.  Lendrum,  Organizer  and  Secretary  of  the  Englewood  Mas- 
ter Barbers'  Association; 

G.  C.  Glos,  Secretary  of  the  West  End  Master  Barbers'  Associa- 
tion, member  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  Delegate  to  the  Central  Coun- 
cil, and  purchasing  agent  for  the  West  End  Master  Barbers'  Associa- 
tion ; 

Otto  Ewert,  President  of  the  Humboldt  Park  Master  Barbers' 
Association,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Council; 

R.  H.  Myers,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Hyde  Park  Mas- 
ter Barbers'  Association,  member  of  the  Arbitration  Board  and  Dele- 
gate to  the  Central  Council ; 

Guy  Bentivenga,  President  of  the  Hyde  Park  Master  Barbers' 
Association  and  Delegate  to  the  Central  Council ; 
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Joseph  Silvar,  Organizer  for  the  Humboldt  Park  Master  Barbers' 
Association  and  member  of  the  Arbitration  Board* 

W.  H.  Sego,  Delegate  to  the  Central  Council. 

Honorable  C.  V.  Barrett  of  the  firm  of  Barrett  &  Barrett,  At 
torneys,  as  attorney  for  Raymond  represented  that  each  local  of  the 
Master  Barbers'  Association  had  adopted  by  a  majority  vote,  and  in 
many  instances  a  unanimous  vote,  resolutions  instructing  their  officials 
to  join  in  recommending  clemency  for  Raymond.  Mr.  Barrett  brought 
the  officials  representing  the  locals  of  the  Master  Barbers'  Association 
and  of  the  Central  Council  to  the  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  corroborat- 
ing the  action  of  the  local  in  recommending  clemency. 

Each  of  the  men  whose  names  are  given  above  were  present  and 
each  in  turn  when  called  upon  told  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
for  clemency  by  his  individual  organization. 

In  addition  Mr.  Barrett  presented  a  petition  signed  by  526  mem- 
bers of  the  Master  Barbers'  Association  of  Chicago  asking  Executive 
clemency  for  Arthur  Raymond. 

Although  the  Master  Barbers'  were  the  injured  parties  in  the 
strike  they  gave  credit  to  Raymond  for  bringing  about  a  settlement, 
designated  and  known  as  a  "life  contract"  with  the  Master  Barbers' 
Association. 

Mr.  Raber,  the  Assistant  State's  Attorney  who  prosecuted  Ray- 
mond and  Williams,  when  appearing  in  their  first  application  for 
clemency  to  protest  had  the  effrontery  to  tell,  in  open  hearing  before 
the  Members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  how  the  con- 
victions were  brought  about. 

He  said  after  the  authorities  had  followed  a  dozen  or  more  men 
in  Chicago  for  many  weeks,  watching  their  actions  continuously,  that 
these  men  were  taken  into  custody  and  taken  to  the  State  Attorney's 
office.  There  they  were  told  that  the  prosecution  was  not  after  them, 
that  it  was  after  the  "higher  ups",  and  that  they  would  be  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  if  they  did  not  divulge  information  which  would  con- 
vict the  Officials  of  the  Union. 

Undc  such  a  system  in  the  office  of  the  State's  Attorney,  no  man's 
liberty  is  s  e.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  will  tell  a  story  upon 
someone  else  )  save  themselves.  Mr.  Hoyne  was  the  State's  Attorney 
and  Mr.  Raber  was  his  assistant.  While  it  had  been  known  for  a 
long  time  that  Mr.  Hoyne's  office,  as  State's  Attorney,  had  been  con- 
ducted under  such  a  policy,  no  one  before  Mr.  Raber  made  his  state- 
ments before  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
ever  had  the  effrontery  to  publicity  tell  such  a  story. 

Nicholas  Michaels,  Assistant  State's  Attorney,  who  took  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  evidence  for  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Edwin 
J.  Raber,  who  prosecuted,  filed  a  statement  in  the  case  stating  that 
from  his  investigation  of  the  facts  he  believes  there  should  have  been 
a  marked  distinction  in  the  findings  of  the  jury  as  to  Raymond  and 
Williams  in  favor  of  Raymond;  that  in  his  opinion  Williams  was  the 
more  guilty  of  the  two,  and  that  Raymond  had  little  to  do  with  the 
depredations  committed  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  was  President  of 
the  Barbers'  Union. 
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Judge  Brentano  likewise  filed  a  statement  in  which  he  corrob- 
orated the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Michaels. 

In  part  the  text  of  the  official  recommendation  made  to  Governor 
Small  upon  which  he  commuted  the  sentence  of  Arthur  Raymond 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  petitioners,  Raymond  and  Williams,  were  received  at  the 
Joliet  Penitentiary  and  began  to  serve  their  sentence  on  May  13,  1921. 
They  will  be  eligible  to  parole  in  April,  1922.  While  it  has  not  been 
the  general  policy  of  the  Division  to  recommend  executive  clemency 
in  cases  where  the  eligibility  for  parole  is  so  near  at  hand,  and  while 
we  are  loath  under  any  circumstances  to  recommend  clemency  in 
cases  of  this  character,  we  feel  that  the  recommendation  by  the  Master 
Barbers'  Association,  which  in  effect  is  the  recommendation  of  1800 
employing  barbers,  cannot  be  disregarded.  We  feel  that  they  know 
better  than  anyone  else  the  full  responsibility  which  Raymond  and 
Williams  bear  in  the  acts  of  violence  committed  in  the  strike.  The 
recommendation  by  the  Master  Barbers'  Association  urges  clemency 
for  Arthur  Raymond  in  positive  terms.  Similar  recommendation  is 
not  made  by  the  Master  Barbers'  Association  for  Ray  Wilfiams. 

Under  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  proper  to  recommend  clemency  for  Arthur  Raymond  and  to 
recommend  that  clemency  be  denied  to  Ray  Williams." 

Will  Colvin, 

Superintendent. 

John  L.  Whitman, 

Superintendent  of  Prisons. 
C.  P.  Hitch, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Sherman  W.  Searle, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Approved  by 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  Director. 


During  the  three  years  of  Governor  Small's  adminis- 
tration 6,375  men  released  from  our  institutions  under 
parole  have  returned  to  society  and  are  now  bread-win- 
ners. Has  the  Tribune  said  anything  about  these  men? 
NO,  not  a  word. 
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"CRIME  VS.  CHILDREN." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF  PLEAS  VEAL. 


B5 
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ATTACKED  CHILD; 
PAROLED  AFTER 
YEAR,  4  MONTHS 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

Pleas  Veals,  who  gave  his  address 
at  the  time  as  2920  South  La  Salle 
street,     was     convicted     of     a     crime 

i 

agafhst  a  child  and  sent  to  Pontiac.  Ho 
was  released  after  sixteen  months  and 
live  days  by  the  present  state  admln-| 
istralioru 

Ills  offense  was  committed  Jan.  13,: 
1920.     On   that  day  Fanny  Grady,   11 
ytars  old,  went  to  play  with#her  friend, 
Queenetta   Weathers,    9   years   of   age,! 
at    -her     home,    2908   South   La   Salle' 
street. ' 

Veals  Attacks  Child. 

These  two  girls  testified  that  Veals 
entered  the  home  and  laid  his  hands 
unlawfully  upon  little  Queenetta.  She 
told  him  to  stop  and  he  threw  her  on 
the  floor.  Sh*~  started  to  run  out  of 
the  house  and  Veals  grabbed  her  and 
again  threw  her  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
loridlod    the    chlljJ. 


■P 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  February  5,  1924.) 


Upon  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a 
crime  against  child  PLEAS 
VEAL,  a  colored  boy  22 
years  of  age,  was  received 
at  the  Pontiac  Reformatory 
in  May  1920. 

Under  date  of  February 
15,  1921  the  Staff  of  the 
Pontiac  Reformatory  report- 
ed to  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles  as  follows: 

"We  have  promoted  this  negro 
to  Grade  "A"  today.  He  is  one 
of  -the  typical  happy  southern 
negroes,  whose  place  is  in  the 
South  and  not  in  the  North.  He 
left  home  lured  by  the  high 
wages  in  the  North.  He  has  a 
wife  and  two  children  down  in 
Alabama,  his  mother  and  father 
are  there  also,  and  he  wants  to 
go  back  there  when  he  gets  out. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  his 
story,  that  this  was  a  case  of 
consent  and  payment,  not  un- 
known among  negroes.  There 
is  nothing  anywhere  in  the  case 
so  far  which  indicates  any  force 
was  used,  which  makes  the  case 
one  practically  of  Statutory 
Rape.  He  has  never  been  in 
trouble  before  and  we  believe 
that  down  South  he  will  get . 
along  splendidly.  We  do  not 
feel  that  further  incarceration 
than  the  minimum  will  benefit 
him.  The  time  he  lost  in  here 
which  kept  him  from  going  up 
sooner  to  "A"  grade  was  shoot- 
ing dice. 

(Signed)       J.    F.    Scouller.. 
General   Superintendent." 


In  September  1921  Veal  was  sent  back  to  his  home  in  Alabama  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  a  deputy  sheriff.  Typically  southern  and  only 
a  transient  in  the  North  he  would  always  be  in  trouble  up  here. 
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"THE  CHILD  ATTACKER." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
ERNEST  GRINGAS. 


ANOTHER  CHILD 
ATTACKER  FIND 
PAROLE  IS  EASY 


His  'One  to  Twenty'  Runs 
Less  than  Year. 


BY    OSCAR   HEWITT. 

Ernes^Gringas,  convicted  of  a  crime 
against  a  fifth  grade  school  girl  and 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
term  of  one  to  twenty  years,  did  not 
serve  even  one  full  year  in  Joliet.  He 
was  turned  loose  by  Gov.  Small's  board 
of  pardons  and  paroles  after  eleven, 
months  and  fourteen  days. 

Fixes  Bond  at  $10,000. 

Gringas  was  arrested  July  2,  1920, 
charged  with  a  crime  against  a  child. 
A.  definite  impression  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  charge,  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge,  is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  be 
placed  the  bond  at  $10,000.  Gringas 
was  indicted  July  21.  For  those  who 
desire  the  offensive  details  the  number 
of  the  indictment  is  21,027.  So  conclu- 
sive and  convincing  was  the  evidence 
u-gainst  him  that  he  pleaded  guilty. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  February  6,  1924.) 


Approved : 

(Signed) 


ERNEST  GRINGAS  was 
received  at  the  Joliet  prison 
in  October  1920  from  Cook 
County  upon  a  plea  of  guilty 
to  crime  versus  children. 
Under  date  of  September  30, 
1920,  the  official  report  by 
the  State's  Attorney  and 
Trial  Judge  was  addressed 
to  the  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles.  The  text  of 
his  report  follows : 

"The  defendant  was  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  on  his  plea 
of  guilty  to  the  indictment  by 
his  Honor  Charles  A.  McDonald, 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Cook  County,  on  September  23, 
1920. 

"It  appears  that  the  defend- 
ant is  a  single  man,  aged  38 
years,  and  that  before  the  oc- 
currence complained  of  he  bore 
a  good  reputation.  The  girl  in 
question  is  aged  11  years  and 
went  on  a  number  of  errands 
for  the  defendant  and  one  day 
the  defendant  took  her  in  the 
house  and  mistreated  her.  He 
admitted  the  charge  at  the  time 
of  his  plea  and  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  just  what  came 
over  him.  The  judge  stated  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  of  the 
evidence,  that  he  would  recom- 
mend to  your  Honorable  Board 
that  this  defendant  be  paroled 
at  the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum term  provided  by  law  for 
his  offense,  on  condition  of  his 
good  behavior  in  the  institution; 
and  his  attorney  stated  that  it 
is  defendant's  plan  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
he  is  permitted  to   do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maclay  Hoyne, 
State's    Attorney. 

By   (Signed)     Wm.  S.  Stewart, 

Assistant  State's  Attorney. 


Chas.  McDonald,  Judge." 
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On  October  5,  1920,  Maclay  Hoyne,  State's  Attorney  addressed 
the  following  recommendation  in  writing  to  the  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles: 

"On  the  30th  ult.  we  wrote  you  relative  to  the  above  case  and  stated  that 
the  trial  judge  had  announced  at  the  time  of  sentence  that  he  would  recommend 
the  parole  of  above  named  defendant  at  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  pro- 
vided by  law  for  his  offense,  on  condition  of  good  behavior. 

"I  concur  in  this  action  of  the  trial  court  and  recommend  the  parole  of  the 
defendant  at  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  provided  his  conduct  in  the  insti- 
tution warrants  it. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Maclay  Hoyne, 

"State's  Attorney." 

Investigation  revealed  that  prior  to  this  trouble  Ernest  Gringas 
was  a  man  of  good  character,  upright  in  his  business  dealings  and  had 
never  been  in  prior  trouble.  He  had  served  nine  years  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  last  five  being  spent  in  the  Orient.  He  was  honor- 
ably discharged  and  had  returned  home  about  four  years  before  this 
offense. 

The  report  in  this  case  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  State's 
Attorney's  Division,  gives  the  habits  of  Gringas  as  "very  good"  and 
his  reputation  as  "excellent." 

Referring  to  Gringas  the  Social  Service  report  says: 

"He  was  industrious,  never  drank  and  rarely  out  of  the  house  evenings  except 
when  he  called  on  the  woman  he  was  engaged  to,  two  evenings  a  week.  Neighbors 
from  six  to  twenty  years  standing  speak  highly  of  the  defendant,  calling  him  a 
perfect  gentleman,  always  kind  and  courteous  and  that  they  didn't  believe  he  would 
do  what  he  was  accused  of  unless  he  made  a  confession  and  they  saw  the  confession 
or  read  it. 

"Neighbors  say  they  do  not  believe  the  story  against  Gringas  and  that  it 
seemed  absolutely  impossible." 

Referring  to  the  prosecuting  witness  the  Social  Service  report 
says: 

"The  women  in  the  neighborhood  said  she  did  not  mind  well,  was  rather 
snippy  and  impudent  to  her  mother;  that  she  was  continually  running  away  from 
home  and  her  mother  would  have  to  hunt  her  around  towards  dark;  that  the  mother 
threatened  her  with  all  sorts  of  things  while  on  the  street. 

"Her  chum  said  Delphine  and  another  girl  chum  liked  the  boys  and  were 
inclined  to  go  with  them.  The  woman  who  lives  next  door  to  her  said  Delphine  wrote 
notes  and  wanted  her  little  girl  to  carry  them  to  the  boys  on  the  next  street  and 
that  she  refused  to  let  her  little  girl  do  it." 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  to  grant 
paroles  when  jointly  recommended  by  the  Trial  Judge  and  Prosecuting 
Attorney.  This  is  upon  the  theory  that  the  State's  Attorney  and  Trial 
Judge,  having  first  hand  information  concerning  the  offense,  are  well 
qualified  to  determine  the  length  of  incarceration  after  the  minimum 
sentence  provided  by  law  has  been  served. 
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In  this  individual  case  Ernest  Gringas  was  paroled  upon  the  direct 
and  specific  recommendations  of  the  Trial  Judge,  Honorable  Charles 
A.  McDonald  and  of  Mr.  Maclay  Hoyne,  the  State's  Attorney. 

Ernest  Gringas  was  paroled  in  October,  1921,  two  and  one-half 
years  prior  to  the  date  when  the  "World's  Greatest  Newspaper"  printed 
its  alleged  expose  under  the  heading,  "Another  Child  Attacker  Finds 
Parole  is  Easy."  The  length  of  time  intervening  between  the  date 
of  parole  and  the  date  of  the  newspaper  publication  proves  conclusively 
that  the  attack  is  solely  for  campaign  and  political  purposes. 

In  all  sex  crimes,  and  particularly  those  against  children,  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  degree  of  culpability.  That  is  the  reason 
the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  fixed  a  punishment  running  from  one 
year  to  twenty  years.  In  the  great  bulk  of  crimes  against  children 
the  offender  is  passed  to  the  maximum  of  his  sentence  by  the  Division 
of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  In  order  to  accurately  determine  the  record 
in  this  class  of  cases  the  total  number  of  cases  handled  during  a  given 
year  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  action  upon  each  in- 
dividual case. 


Illinois  leads  the  world  in  the  rehabilitation  of  men 
who  have  served  prison  terms.  Every  good  citizen  should 
be  proud  of  this  record.  The  Tribune  is  trying  to  destroy 
it. 


Every  man  sent  to  prison  must  come  out.  Shall  he 
come  out  a  good  citizen  or  forever  be  a  burden  and  a 
menace  to  society?  Under  the  parole  law  of  Illinois  87 
per  cent  are  reclaimed.  Only  ten  per  cent  in  the  JoUet 
prison  are  repeaters.     THAT'S  THE  PROOF. 
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"THE  YELLOW  KID,''  CON  MAN. 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
JOSEPH  R.  WEIL. 


'THE  YELLOW  KID,' 

SMALL  PAROLED, 

INDICTED  AGAIN 


Weil's  Pal  'Buck'  Also  Is 
Accused  of  Swindle. 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

(Pictures  on  back  page) 
Joseph  R.  ("  Yellow  Kid  ")  Weil  and 

I'Yederick  Buchminster,  confidence 
men  »of  national  reputation,  who  were 
turned  out  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary 
by  Gov.  Small,  were  indicted  again 
yesterday'  for  a  $30,000  swindle  of  a 
troJt  man 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  February  8,   1924.) 


JOSEPH  R.  WEIL,  while 
a  prisoner,  was  entitled  to 
good  time  earnings  the  same 
as  any  other  incarcerated 
person  in  a  penal  institution, 
so  long  as  his  conduct  was 
good. 

With  the  exception  of  5S 
days,  Joseph  R.  Weil  served 
his  sentence  in  the  Joliet 
prison  in  full. 

He  was  due  for  automatic 
release,  time  earned  in  full, 
on  February  17,  1923.  He 
was  paroled  on  December 
20,  1922,  to  go  home  to  a 
sick  wife  at  Christmas  time. 

This  is  THE  YELLOW 
KID,'  SMALL  PAROLED, 
INDICTED  AGAIN,  which 
the  Tribune  in  its  issue  of 
February  8,  1924  heralds  in 
its  headlines  to  its  readers. 

Governor   Small    never    so 

much   as   discussed   the   case 

of  Joseph  R.  Weil  with  any 

member    of    the    Division    of 

Pardons     and     Paroles.     As 

much    cannot    be    said    of    a 

candidate  for  State  Office  who 

is  supported  by  the   Chicago 

Tribune. 

Throughout  the  time  Joseph  Weil  was  incarcerated  at  Joliet  great 

influence  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the 

Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  for  a  parole  for  Weil. 

With  the  exception  of  58  days  he  served  his  sentence  in  full. 
WHY  TALK  ABOUT  IT  ? 

Except,  that  dissemination,  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  of  such  wrong 
information,  and  repeated  by  other  newspapers,  does  great  injustice. 
Accepting  as  true  the  publications  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  rela- 
tive to  Joe  Weil,  the  Daily  Times  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  without  ascer- 
taining the  true  facts,  printed  the  following  editorial  under  date  of 
February  8,  1924. 
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(Editorial  from  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  Daily  Times  of  February  8,  1924.) 
MORE  HARD  LUCK  FOR  SMALL. 

Two  of  the  beneficiaries  of  Governor  Small's  greatness  of  heart  are  in 
trouble  again.  It  just  does  seem  that  Len  has  more  hard  luck  when  he  tries 
to  extend  a  helping  hand.  There  is  a  bitter  irony  in  the  ingratitude  of  his 
friends.  In  this  instance  two  nationally  notorious  confidence  men,  whom  he 
paroled  after  they  had  been  sent  down  to  Joliet  for  nice  long  prison  terms, 
have  been  indicted  for  framing  a  Detroit  millionaire  in  a  $30,000  swindle. 

"Yellow  Kid"  Weil  and  Buckminster  enjoyed  immunity  for  several 
years  while  they  trimmed  a  number  of  wealthy  victims  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  While  waiting  trial  they  cleaned  up  $3,500  on  a  fake 
horse  race.  Behind  the  gray  walls  of  the  pen,  they  speedily  "reformed." 
They  came  out  proclaiming  that  they  were  going  to  stick  to  "the  straight 
and  narrow,"  but  promptly  reverted  to  form. 

No  state  has  witnessed  so  flagrant  abuse  of  pardoning  powers  as  has 
Illinois,  under  Small.  But  as  long  as  some  people  get  hard  roads  in  front 
of  their  places  they  do  not  appear  to  mind  it  if  all  the  jails  and  prisons  are 
emptied.  _^ 

The  following  is  also  taken  from  an  editorial  printed  in  the 
Davenport  Daily  Times. 

Under  indictment  86  times  on  the  charge  of  arson,  the  "Yellow  Kid" 
is  released  from  prison  to  resume  his  criminal  operations.  As  long  as 
"executive  clemency"  opens  the  doors  of  Joliet  to  the  worst  felons  in  the 
state,  why  should  anyone  in  Herrin  or  elsewhere  in  Illinois,  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  wrongdoing.  If  they  possess  friends  who  can  convey  a  promise 
of  delivering  a  few  votes,  they  can  get  out  of  stir,  even  though  the  courts 
do  decide  against  them. 

The  Davenport  Daily  Times  has  made  no  effort  to  learn  the  cor 
rect  facts  from  official  sources  or  from  the  official  records  concerning 
the  release  of  Joe  Weil. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  various  publications  quoted  in  this 
booklet,  made  no  effort  in  a  single  case  to  ascertain  the  correct  facts 
from  the  record,  or  from  official  sources. 

The  editorial  in  the  Davenport  Daily  Times  says :  "Under  indict- 
ment 86  times  on  the  charge  of  arson,  the  'Yellow  Kid'  is  released 
from  prison  to  resume  his  criminal  operations."  The  "Yellow  Kid" 
is  not  a  "fire  bug,"  and  consequently  has  not  been  indicted  for  arson. 

HE'S  A  HARD  GUY! 

Who  killed  Cock  Robin?  LEN  SMALL. 
Who  struck  Billy  Patterson?  LEN  SMALL. 
Who  started  the  famous  Jones  County  Calf  Case?  LEN  SMALL. 
Who  caused  the  disappearance  of  Charlie  Ross?  LEN  SMALL. 
Who  gave  permission  for  the  Navy  Oil  Leases?  LEN  SMALL. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  cold  and  icy  conditions  of  the  streets 
during  January?     LEN  SMALL. 

— Cal  Feezer  in  the  Mirror-Democrat. 


Moreover  and  in  addition,  we  have  long  suspected  Len  of  starting 
the  Chicago  Fire,  wrecking  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  assassinating 
Ed.  Brundage.     Our  Len  is  one  hard-boiled  citizen,  isn't  he? 

— Concluding  paragraph  is  comment  by  Savanna  Times- Journal. 
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"THE  RAPIST." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
ALCIDE  CHANGNON. 


C 


JAILER  PLEADS 
GUILTY  TO  RAPE; 
SMALL  FREES  HIM 


Commuted   Ten   Year 


Term,  Reports  Say. 

BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

One  autumn*  mdrning  of  1919  the 
sheriff  of  Kankakee  county  arrived 
at  the  Jail  earlier  than  usual  Under 
the  bed  of  one  of.  his  deputies — the 
one  in  charge  of  the  Jail — he  found  a 
pair  of  woman's  shoes.  The  sheriff 
started  out  to  find  the  owner  of  the 
shoes. 

In  the  jail  was  a  girl  about  15  years 
old,  "Blonde"  Cagle.  Incidentally,  she 

(ia  a  sister  of  Cesar  Cagle,  "Williamson 
county  constable,  who  was  riddled  by 
bullets  in  Herrin  Saturday  night.  The 
■  girl  had  been  arrested  with  a  male 
escort  in  a  Kankakee  hotel.  She  had 
been  taken  to  the  Juvenile  court  and 
adjudged  a  delinquent  and  sentenced 
to,tho  state  Home  for  Girls  at  Geneva, 
111.  Because  of  the  lack  of  a  more 
suitable  place  to  lodge  the  girl  she 
was  detained  in  a  cell  in  the  jail. 
Girl  Tells  of  Attack. 
The  girl  had  her  shoes.  She  had  not 
(been  to  the  deputy's  room,  but  she 
ladmitted  the  deputy  had  been  in  her 
|cell   and,    she   claimed,    had   attacked 


Gov.  SinalT  carried  St.  Anne  in 
campaign. 

Small  was  elected,  and  In  1921 
Changnon  was  turned  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. H's  wifo  had  died  while  he 
was  in  prison.  Changnon  now  lives  in 
Kankakee,  where  he  makes  his  living 
as  a  house  mover.  His  large  family  are 
said  to  be  substantial  citizens. 
Sentence  Reported  Commuted. 

Without  access  to  the  records,  it  is 
not  possible  to  detail  the  method  by 
which  Changnon  was  released,  but  it 
is  reported  in  Kankakee  that  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  Gov.   Small. 


ALCID'E  CHAGXOX  was 
received  at  the  Joliet  prison  in 
November  1919  from  Kankakee 
County  upon  a  plea  of  guilty  to 
rape  and  a  sentence  of  ten  years. 
He  became  eligible  to  parole 
and  was  paroled  in  December 
1921. 

The  last  monthly  report  from 
the  parole  agent  having  him  in 
custody  says: 

"I  called  on  Changnon  at  his 
home  in  St.  Anne  today,  he  is  work- 
ing and  going  good. 

T.  H.   Thompson, 
Parole  Agent,  2nd  District." 

This  is  another  case  in  which 
the    "World's    Greatest    News- 
paper" finds  fault  with  an  offi- 
cial action  taken  more  than  two 
years   ago.      It   is    further   Con- 
or   February    elusive     evidence     of     political 
propaganda   in   a   political   cam- 
paign. 
The  Tribune  headlines  say  "Commuted  Ten  Year  Term,  Reports 
say  "    Changnon's  sentence  was  not  commuted,  he  was  paroled.    The 
headlines  further  say  "Small  Frees  Him."     Changnon  was  released 
by  parole  and  not  as  an  Executive  act  by  the  Governor.     Under  the 


Enter 


(From    the 


Chicago     Tribune 
11,    1924.) 
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law  the  authority  for  parole  is  delegated  direct  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  being  part  of 
that  department. 

The  crime  of  rape  to  which  Changnon  pled  guilty  was  of  statu- 
tory character.  The  girl  was  in  the  county  jail,  where  he  was  a  deputy 
sheriff,  having  been  arrested  with  a  male  escort  in  a  hotel  at  Kankakee. 

Portions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  story  say: 

"He  is  a  man  about  50  years  old  and  the  father  of  eleven  children. 

"He  belonged  to  a  more  or  less  influential  family  at  Kankakee. 

"His  wife  died  while  he  was  in  prison.  Changnon  now  lives  in  Kan- 
kakee where  he  makes  his  living  as  a  house  mover.  His  large  family  are 
said  to  be  substantial  citizens." 

These  statements  are  correct.  This  elderly  man  suffered  for  his 
misconduct.  In  his  incarceration  the  two  objects  of  the  law  were  met. 
First,  his  incarceration  furnished  an  example.  Second,  his  reforma- 
tion was  accomplished. 


"Down  in  McDonough  county,  for  instance,  there  is  a  widow  in  the 
county  poorhouse.  Her  son  and  only  support  was  shot  by  some  men 
whom  he,  as  deputy  sheriff,  was  attempting  to  arrest;  and  the  mur- 
derers, who  were  convicted,  have  been  pardoned." 


(Chicago  Tribune,  February  7,  1924.) 


Lewistown,  Illinois,  February  11,  1924. 

Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Hereto  attached  is  a  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  7th 
inst.  quoting  Senator  Essington  in  his  speech  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  as  saying: 
"That  in  McDonough  County  an  Officer  was  shot  down  by  men  pardoned  by 
the  Governor." 

Residing  in  a  neighboring  county  to  McDonough  I  had  never  heard  of 
anything  like  that  happening,  so  when  I  was  in  McDonough  County  on  the 
8th  of  this  month  I  took  up  this  question  with  State's  Attorney  Hainline, 
Sheriff  Ira  Adkinson  and  his  Chief  Deputy,  Mr.  Perdum,  who,  formerly  was 
Chief  of  Police,  and  they  say  no  such  occurrence  has  ever  been  known  to 
them. 

The  people  in  that  county,  knowing  this  public  statement  to  be  untrue, 
are  asserting  that  under  such  tactics,  pursued  by  the  Governor's  enemies 
that  they  will  vote  for  Small. 

(Signed)     Guy  R.  Williams, 

.Parole  Agent,  Sixth  District, 
Headquarters  Lewistown,  Fulton  County,  111. 
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OTHER  CASES. 

HUGH  SHANLEY— (Chicago  Tribune— February  19,  1924) 
— A  first  tenner;  no  other  record.  Served  3  years  8  months  for  a 
small  burglary.  Was  paroled  August  1923.  Is  observing  his 
parole  conditions  and  doing  well.  Shanley  had  his  hearing  before 
the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  in  January  1921.  Thirty 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  present  in  the  hearing 
room  when  Shanley  was  interviewed.  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  of  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  work  of 
this  Division.  Many  of  those  present  urged  parole  for  Shanley  at 
that  time.    He  was  kept  3  years  and  8  months. 

MARVIN  PFLUGRADT  and  IVAN  HAWK—  (Chicago 
Tribune — February  20,  1924) — Sentenced  by  the  Court  to.  serve 
two  years  for  rape.     Served  their  sentences  in  full. 

AUGUST  BOETCHER— (Chicago  Tribune— February  21, 
1924) — An  indeterminate  sentence  for  indecent  liberties.  Thomas 
A.  Kalb,  City  Attorney  of  Park  Ridge,  who  assisted  in  the  prose- 
cution urged  parole  for  Boetcher.  Rev.  Richter  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church  also  urged  parole  and  became  sponsor  for  the 
prisoner.  One  hundred  twenty-five  individual  letters  signed  by 
practically  every  house-holder  in  the  Village  of  Park  Ridge  also 
urged  and  recommended  parole  for  Boetcher. 

WILLIAM  McKAY— (Chicago  Tribune— February  24,  1924) 
— A  definite  sentence  of  five  years  for  rape.  Released  from  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet  upon  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
served  in  full,  on  February  7,  1924.  State  Criminologist  advised 
this  man  was  not  commitable,  as  a  mental  case,  to  a  State  Hos- 
pital. Otherwise  he  would  have  been  committed  to  a  hospital  by 
the  Division  of  Criminology. 

PATRICK  P  ALAMO—  (Chicago  Tribune  —  February  25, 
1924) — Paroled  conditional  that  he  be  deported.  Turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Government  authorities  for  deportation  Novem- 
ber 30,  1921. 
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"LARCENY." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
WILLIAM  PASHEL. 


JAIL  AID  TAKES 
PRISONERS'  CI 
I  PAROLED?  SORE 


Small  Board  Turns  Out 
Appel's  Friend. 


BY   OSCAR   HEWITT. 

William  Pascheli,  former  chief  clerk 
in  the  county  jail,  who  was  convicted 
of  stealing  cash  that  prisoners  were 
forced  to  give  him  for  safekeeping,  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  penitentiary  by 
Gov.  Small's  board  of  pardons  and  pa- 
roles. 

He,  was  sent  to  Joliet  for  a  term  of 
from  one  to  ten  yeajs.  Judge  Hebel,  j 
who  sentenced  him,  apparently  be 
teved  Pascheli' should  be  severely  pun 


shed,. because  he  said:    "  The  prisoners 

— B8 


lat  le^gt  should  expect  tbat  J,hsse.wT 
[tfavelcharge  ornmn^^^lXfi^hQCest,.'' 

But  Pascheli  spenf  eleven  month's  to 
a  day  ih  the  penitentiary.  He  wat  re- 
ceived and  -Techristened  No.  8,486  on 
•Ian.  23,  1,923,  and  was  paroled  on  Dec. 
32,  1923.  The  law  prohibits  a  parole 
within  a  shorter  period. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  February  15,   1924.) 


WILLIAM  PASHEL  was 
received  at  the  Joliet  Prison 
in  January  1923  from  Cook 
County  upon  a  plea  of  guilty 
to  larceny.  He  was  paroled 
when  the  minimum  sentence 
was  served. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles  this  was  a 
minimum  case. 

The  Tribune  says : 

"Judge  Hebel,  who  sentenced 
him  apparently  believed  Pascheli 
should  be  severely  punished,  be- 
cause he  said:  'The  prisoners  at 
least  should  expect  that  those 
who  have  charge  of  them  shall 
be  honest.' " 

Read  what  Judge  Hebel 
says  about  the  case  under 
the  case  under  date  of  No- 
vember 30,  1923,  in  recom- 
mending parole  for  Pashel  at 
the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum sentence  fixed  by  law. 

"SUPERIOR   COURT   OF   COOK 
COUNTY. 

JUDGE    OSCAR    HEBEL,    IN 

CHAMBERS. 

Chicago,  November  30,  1923. 

In   re:    William   Pashel, 

Joliet    Penitentiary. 
Dear  Sir. 

"I  have  been  advised  that  an 
application  for  parole  for  Wil- 
liam Pashel  has  been  filed  with 
your   Board. 

"At  the  time  of  the  trial  this 
defendant  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  indictment  and  was 


sentenced  by  me  from  one  to  ten  years,  as  is  provided  for  by  the  Statute. 
In  entering  his  plea  of  guilty,  he,  of  course,  did  not  cause  any  expense  to 
the  County,  and  was  sentenced  as  he  should  be,  under  the  facts.  However, 
haying  been  punished,  and  not  having  had  any  previous  criminal  record,  I 
think  the  ends  of  justice  will  be  satisfied  if  he  is  permitted  to  go  on  parole 
at  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  sentence  fixed  by  law.  The  statement 
prepared  at  the  time  by  the  State's  Attorney,  and  concurred  in  by  me,  give 
the  facts  on  which  this  conviction  was  had,  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Oscab  Hebel." 
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"WHITE  SLAVERS." 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  IN  THE  CASES  OF  DORSEY 
CHAMBLIS  AND  EMMA  ROSS. 

The    cases    of    DORSEY    CHAMBLIS    and    EMMA    ROSS 
"White  Slavers"  have  been  repeatedly  heralded  as  pardoned  by  the 
Governor. 

In  the  Tribune  editorial  of  February  10,  1924,  Chamblis  and  Ross 
are  referred  to  as  "A  man  and  a  woman  convicted  of  white  slavery 
were  released." 

They  were  not  released  by  executive  act. 

Dorsey  Chamblis  over-served  his  time  in  the  Joliet  Prison  by  14 
days. 

Emma  Ross  over-served  her  time  in  the  Joliet  Woman's  Prison 
by  16  days. 

Correction  of  the  sentence  in  these  two  cases  by  the  Supreme 
Court  caused  Chamblis  and  Ross  to  serve  fourteen  and  sixteen  days 
respectively  beyond  the  date  of  expiration  of  their  sentences. 

Originally  these  cases  were  entered  upon  the  records  as  one  to 
ten  years.  The  Supreme  Court  corrected  the  sentences  to  one  to  five 
years. 


GUS  ZEIDLER,  CHEF. 
His  Liberty  Made  a  Political  Pawn. 

Convicted  of  robbery  in  Madison  County  in  1918,  GUS  ZEIDLER 
spent  five  years  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Chester.  He 
was  paroled  in  the  Spring  of  1923.  In  December,  1923,  Zeidler  again 
was  convicted  in  Madison  County  for  the  same  robbery. 

To  a  man  50  years  of  age  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  is  a  long 
time.  For  more  than  five  years  Gus  Zeidler  committed  no  crime  and 
violated  no  rule  either  inside  or  outside  the  walls  of  the  Chester  prison 

Through  hard  work  and  conscientious  effort  he  won  the  regard 
of  the  officers  at  the  Chester  prison. 

While  upon  parole  upon  a  life  sentence  Zeidler  was  reconvicted 
and  is  back  in  Chester  upon  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  from  one 
to  fourteen  years. 

In  addition,  since  the  second  conviction,  Zeidler  has  been  indicted 
in  Madison  County  charged  with  perjury. 

Under  the  law  he  cannot  begin  serving  the  new  sentence  until  he 
completes  the  life  sentence.     After  that  he  must  serve  out  and  be  dis- 
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charged  upon  the  one  to  fourteen  years  sentence  in  order  to  go  back 
to  Madison  County  and  again  defend  his  liberty  on  the  perjury  in- 
dictment. 

What  makes  possible  such  a  travesty  upon  justice? 

There  is  only  one  answer.  Gus  Zeidler  was  working  as  chef  in  the 
Executive  Mansion.  He  had  to  be  arrested  and  charged  with  some- 
thing in  order  that  Governor  Small's  enemies  could  give  publicity  to 
the  fact  that  a  paroled  convict  was  working  for  the  State. 

Although  convicted  a  second  time  for  the  same  robbery,  there  is 
grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  his  case,  study- 
ing it  intently  for  five  years,  whether  he  was  ever  guilty  of  the  rob- 
bery in  Madison  County.  Another  man  has  confessed  to  it  and  has 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  prove  his  guilt  of  the  crime  upon 
which  Zeidler  now  is  serving  two  sentences. 

When  Zeidler  came  to  the  Chester  prison  in  1918  he  was  a  first 
termer  with  no  prior  record.  He  was  not  a  gun  man  prior  to  that 
time.  After  five  years  has  gone  by  it  makes  little  difference  what  Zeid- 
ler was  in  1918.  The  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
and  the  Warden  at  Chester  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  him 
through  five  years  know  what  he  is  in  1923. 

All  officers  trained  by  experience  in  the  handling  of  these  prob- 
lems agree  that  when  paroled  to  Springfield  in  the  Spring  of  1923 
Zeidler  was  through  with  crime. 

Made  a  political  victim,  time  and  the  future  alone  can  only  reveal 
the  effect  upon  this  unfortunate  man  from  the  brutal  treatment  ac- 
corded him  since  his  arrest  in  Springfield  in  November  1923. 

His  liberty  made  a  political  pawn,  Zeidler  has  been  sent  back 
to  prison  upon  a  new  sentence — 

FOR  WHAT? 


JUST  AN  UNFORTUNATE— ONE  OF  THOUSANDS. 
Turns  to  His  Last  Friend-The  Parole  Law. 

Rock  Island,  Illinois,  February  10,  1924. 
Mr.  Will  Colvin,  Superintendent, 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  a  long  time  ago  when  I  told  you  that  if  the  Board 
could  see  its  way  clear  to  give  me  another  chance  to  go  out  into  the  world  I  would 
try  my  very  best  to  live  down  the  past  and  make  something  out  of  myself.  This 
I  am  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Colvin,  as  God  is  my  judge.  After  you  paroled  me  I  went 
to  the  State  Hospital  at  Watertown  and  worked  out  my  parole  faithfully. 

It  has  been  nearly  twelve  years  since  I  was  sent  down  to  Joliet.  While  there 
I  lost  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  my  mother,  father,  brother  and  sister. 
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I  am  alone  and  paralyzed.  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  I  know  from  past 
experience  that  you  will  help  anyone  who  is  trying  to  live  straight  and  lead 
a  clean  life,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Carter  will  tell  you  I  am  doing  that,  in  re- 
gard to  employment.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  will  please  help  me  to  get 
something  I  am  able  to  do.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  work,  if  I  can  get  it. 
I  can  run  an  elevator  and  could  work  as  a  night  watchman  or  do  something 
that  is  not  heavy  or  fast  on  my  feet. 

I  realize  I  cannot  get  big  wages,  but  if  I  can  make  enough  to  pay 
my  expenses  and  buy  my  clothes  I  will  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Dr.  Ellingsworth,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital,  at  Watertown, 
would  be  glad  to  give  me  some  kind  of  employment,  but  he  says,  on  account 
of  Civil  Service,  he  cannot. 

Now,  Mr.  Colvin,  I  want  to  go  straight  and  keep  my  promise  the  remain- 
der of  my  life.  I  am  taking  this  way  in  appealing  to  you  for  help  in  the 
manner  I  ask. 

It  is  very  hard  to  see  each  day  come  and  go  and  not  anything  coming 
in  or  any  future  to  look  to. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  for  your  past  favors  and  hoping  I  may  re- 
ceive some  encouraging  news  from  you,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Jerry   O'Connor, 
Care  of  Rock  Island  Rescue  Mission, 
2010  Third  Avenue, 
Rock  Island,  Illinois. 


TELEGRAM. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1924. 
Jerry  O'Connor, 
Rock  Island  Rescue  Mission, 
2010  Third  Avenue, 
Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

YOUR  LETTER  OF  FEBRUARY  TENTH  CAME  TO  MY  PERSONAL  AT- 
TENTION TODAY.  WHILE  OUR  WORK  IS  GOING  THROUGH  THE  FIRE 
AND  SCOURGE  OF  UNJUST  CRITICISM  AND  ATTACK  IT  WILL  BE  MY 
PLEASURE  TO  PAUSE  LONG  ENOUGH  TO  RENDER  THE  AID  YOU 
ASK.  I  REMEMBER  YOU  VERY  WELL  AND  HAVE  FULL  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  YOUR  UNFORTUNATE  CONDITION.  WE  WfILL  HELP  YOU  TO  GET 
WORK  YOU  CAN  DO.  DIRECTIONS  SENT  TODAY  TO  PAROLE  AGENT 
CARTER.     HE  WILL  CALL  UPON  YOU. 

Will  Colvin,  Superintendent. 

Jerry  O'Connor,  No.  2630  Joliet,  an  old  timer  with  a  record,  pa- 
roled in  September  1919,  given  his  final  discharge  in  August  1922,  no 
longer  a  ward  to  the  State,  paralyzed  and  broken  physically,  turns 
to  the  only  friend  he  has  left — The  Parole  Law.  There  are  many 
cases  like  that  of  No.  2630. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Will  Colvin, 
Superintendent  Pardons  and  Paroles. 


TRIES  TO  SET 
UP  DEFENSE  FOR 
SMALL  PARDON 


Governor's  Aid  Submits 
Figures  on  Paroles. 


BY  OSCAR  HEWITT. 

Gov.  Small  is  apparently  becoming 
frightened  as  the  public  is  told  more 
and  more  of  his  operation  of  the  par- 
don and  parole  system.  His  excel- 
lency said  publicly  about  a  week  ago 
he  personally  would  explain  it  all  on 
March,  17.  His  advisers,  seemingly, 
have  urged  him  to  explain  atjonce. 

His  supervisor  of  paroles  at  Joliet, 
Robert  M.  Wilson,  sent  a  written 
statement  and  graph  to  The  Tribune 
yesterday,  both  of  which  say  that 
during  last  year  "  87  per  cent  of  those 
released  on  parole  from  the  Illinois 
state  penitentiary  MADE  GOOD."  The 
capital  letters  are  Mr.  Wilson's. 

Pardons  Not  Included. 

This  refers  to  paroles  only.  It  has 
no  reference  to  the  pardon  of  Harry 
and  Alma  Cusick,  the  panders;  of 
Mike  Boyle  and  Ben  Newmark,  who 
refused  to  tell  what  they  knew  about 
the  alleged  bribing  of  the  Small  jury 
at  Waukegan;  of  William  Bross  Lloyd 
and  confederates  convicted  of  unpat- 
riotic utterances,  and  of  other  like 
cases  related  in  The  Tribune.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Wilson  makes  no  reply  to  any  spe 
cific  pardon  or  parole.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  justify  any  particular  par- 
don or  parole,  but  Mr.  Wilson  certainly 
"makes  good"  in  making  extraordi 
nary  claims  in  reforming  ex-convicts. 

"  Illinois  takes  first  rank  in  all  states 
in  the  work  being  done  by  the  division 
of  pardons  and  paroles  in  the  rehabil- 
itation of  .♦  those  -  who  have  passed 
through  its, penal  institutions,"  reads 
the  Wilson  statement.  "  This  is  most 
forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  gvaph  is- 
sued for  1923  showing  the  result  with 
paroles  from  -the  -liHnois  state  peni- 
tentiary !at  Joliet.  during  which  period 
87  per  .  nt  made  good  and  were  re- 
turned to  useful  pursuits." 

BtsmmntammmrnKm 


J  Yellow  Kid  Made  Good.  • 

'  Presumably  among  those  who  "made 
jgood"  are  Joseph  R.  (Yellow  Kid) 
Weil  and  Fred  BuCiiminster,  confi- 
dence men  of  national  reputation,  in- 
dicted since  Jan.  1,  charged  with 
swindling  a  Detroit  coal  man  out  o»1 
$30,000.  These  two  finished  thsir 
parole  period  all  right,  the  paiolo 
period  being  conveniently  mad;  about 
half  of  that  required  of  certain  otner 
prisoners.  These  two  could  be  classed 
as  having  "made  good"  on  their  j 
parole,  but  a  little  later  were  indicted 
aga-Jn. 

The  statement,  however,  goes  on  to 
.say  that  on  Jan.*  1,  1923,  there  were 
398  on  parole,  to  whom  were  added  544 
during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  942. 
Of  these  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  121  vio- 
lated their  parole,  pf  whom  ninety 
were  returned  to  Joliet  and  thirty-one, 
arc  still  at  large.  .'  That  is  the  basis 
of  claiming  that  "  87  per  cent  made 
good  "  .and  indicating  that  only  12.84 
per  cent  wont  had. 

As  to  Wilson's  Claims. 
But  taking  Mr.  Wilson's  claim  that 
87  per  cent  made  good,"  why  doesn't 
Buch  a  large  percentage  make  good  in 
other  atates?  Why  did  the  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  association,  sent 
abroad  last,  year,  report  formally  that 
the  Borstal  institutions  of  England 
"are  better  than  anything  we  have 
and  then  say  that  only  "about  65  per 
cent  of  the  Borstal  prisoners  are  re 
deemed?"  And  none  of  them  are  more 
tkan  21  years  of  age  when  admitted. 
There,  about  35  per  cent  went  bad,  as 
compared  with  12.84  per  cent  in  Joliet 
last.  year. 

Perhaps  Gov.  Small  can  show  that 
his  division  of  pardons  and  paroles  is 
more  than  three  times  as  efficient  and 
effective  as  the  parole  commission  of 
New  York.  In  its  neport  for  1921  it 
says  that  between  'Jan.  1,  1916,  ,and 
Dec.  31,  1921,  "11,325  pnitentiary  and 
reformatory  prisoners  passed  through 
our  hands  and  of  this  number  7,094 
have  made  good  on  parole,  or  a  per- 
centage of  63."  There,  37  per  cent 
went  bad,  but  here  Wilson  says  only 
12.84  per  cent  did  so. 

However,  all  Mr.  Wilson's  claims  do 
not  explain  why  August  Boetcher  of 
Park  Ridge  was  turned  loose  irt  lesB 
than  a  year.  He  was  convicted  of  tak- 
ing indecent  liberties  with  a  9  year 
©id  girl  and  then  attempting  to  bribe 
the  mother  not  to  prosecute  before 
end  after  his  arrest. 


(Prom  The  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  22,  1924.) 
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How  Can  We  Do  It — When  England  Cannot? 

SUPERVISOR  OP  PAROLES, 
JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 
FEBRUARY  22,  1924 

Enclosing  herewith  clipping  on  the  "rise"  we 
got  out  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  this  morning.   We 
take  off  our  hat  to  the  Tribune  in  view  of  the  fact 
they  are  helping  to  get  the  "real"  facts  before 
the  public,  in  spite  on  the  backhanded  slaps. 

They  fail  to  understand  how  the  state  of 
Illinois  can  show  England  something.   Today  is  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington  who  also  showed  the 
English  something  way  back  in  1775. 

Warden  Whitman  was  just  telling  us  that  he 
was  talking  with  a  Washington  newspaper  man — 
representing  a  syndicate  of  papers — who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  Parole  and  Progressive  Merit  System, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  called  attention 
to  the  Tribune  article  and  said  that  he  hoped  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  time  when  it  would  be 
inadvisable  for  a  paper  like  the  Tribune  to  say  it 
doubted  a  report  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  merely  because  "England  can  make  but  65  per 
cent  successes."   The  newspaper  man  is  an  Englishman 
and  he  replied:  "65  per  cent  in  England.   I  doubt, 
Mr.  Whitman,  if  they  make  that  record."   They  know 
nothing  of  work  such  as  being  done  in  Illinois. 

Robt.  M.  Wilson, 
Supervisor  of  Paroles, 
Joliet,  Illinois, 


Pass  Judgment  Upon  Facts  From  Official  Records 


Read  and  compare  fac-simile   Tribune  Attacks  with 
the  Record  herewith  submitted  in  each  case 


Parole  Law  Does  Justice  to  All 
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Is  Parole  A  Success? 

Paper   read   at   the   Annual   Congress   of   the  American   Prison   Association 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  15,  1923. 

By  HENRY  A.  HIGGINS, 

Secretary  Massachusetts  Prison  Association. 

Printed  by  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association, 
Barristers  Hall,  Boston. 


"Unless  you  kill  your  criminal  for  his  crime  whatever  it  may  be,  or 
hold  him  for  life  in  prison,  as  is  now  done  in  cases  of  first  and  second  degree 
murder,  you  must  take  him  back  into  the  community  after  he  has  been 
punished  in  prison  by  a  period  of  confinement.  There  are  two  ways  of 
releasing  him.  One  is  to  make  him  serve  a  full  and  complete  sentence,  the 
other  is  to  release  him  on  parole  for  part  of  his  sentence. 

"The  antecedent  of  parole  was  a  complete  sentence.  The  prisoner  not 
only  completed  his  sentence,  but  he  endured  usually  a  long  sentence.  All 
convicts  were  released  alike  on  expiration  of  sentence.  First  timers,  old 
timers,  hard  criminals  and  amateur  criminals,  all  suffered  the  same  fate. 
A  criminal  was  a  criminal  irrespective  of  the  infinite  variety  of  fact  and 
circumstance  surrounding  the  different  offenses. 

"The  best  conduct  and  the  most  genuine  resolution  of  reform  offered 
no  relief  from  punishment;  and  wickedness,  evil  outlook  on  life  or  the  actual 
deliberation  on  crime  could  not  add  a  day  to  the  imprisonment.  When  the 
prisoner  came  out  he  was  bitter  with  the  memories  of  indifference  to  him 
and  was  satisfied  that  his  sentence  had  wiped  out  his  crime.  He  was  under 
no  obligation  to  anyone  and  he  was  free  to  move  and  act  unobserved  and 
unheeded.  Nobody  cared  what  became  of  him, — whether  he  had  work  or 
home  or  money.  And  usually  he  had  none  of  these.  Do  you  wonder  that 
destitute,  uncared  for  and  without  supervision  of  any  sort  he  lapsed  again 
into  crime?    He  did,  of  course. 

"That  was  the  manner  in  which  parole  came  into  practice.  At  first, 
worthy  from  the  unworthy.  We  sought  by  the  use  of  mercy  and  trustfulness 
to  bring  out  the  good  in  a  man  wherever  it  would  be  found.  We  concluded 
that  many  criminals  had  honor  and  virtuous  intentions  and  we  thought  it 
wise  to  appeal  to  them.  Parole,  you  understand,  means  word  of  honor.  So 
we  made  it  possible  to  release  a  prisoner  on  his  honor,  on  the  pledge  that  he 
would  not  again  commit  crime.  We  took  him  out  of  the  prison  cell  and 
surreunded  him  with  the  inhibiting  force  of  a  pledge  solemnly  and  sincerely 
offered  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  punishment.  More  than  that,  we  found 
him  employment,  took  a  friendly  interest  in  him  and  kept  him  under  super- 
vision. 

"That  was  the  manner  in  which  parole  came  into  practice.  At  first, 
of  course,  it  was  tried  cautiously  .and  with  fixed  limitations,  but  as  time 
went  on  the  practice  became  more  general,  so  that  today  parole  is  a  universal 
procedure.  Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  practically  every  one  in  our 
Massachusetts  state  penal  institutions  is  given  liberty  under  parole. 

"Parole  from  the  beginning  was  a  success.  It  was  superior  in  every 
way  to  full  sentence.  In  spite  of  its  individual  failures  it  justified  the  hopes 
of  its  advocates.  Offenders  were  reclaimed  and  restored  to  orderly  life  and 
the  failures  were  returned  to  prison. 

"Parole  was  a  success  in  prison  because  the  hope  of  liberty  through 
parole  was  a  check  on  bad  conduct  in  prison.  It  made  prison  discipline 
easier.  After  release  parole  was  a  success  because  your  offender  was  super- 
vised and  if  his  conduct  was  bad,  he  could  be  returned  to  prison  by  those 
who  liberated  him  without  the  preliminary  of  court  trial." 
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ILLINOIS 

Demonstrates  by  the 

RECORD 

That 

PAROLE  IS  A  SUCCESS 

Both  in 

PRINCIPLE 

and 

ADMINISTRATION 


ILLINOIS 

Leads  All  States  in  Its  Aftercare 

and  Reclamation  of  Men 

Women  and  Boys 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 


PAROLE  SERVICE  DURING  1923 


REBUILDING  MEN 


